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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


Department 6 t the Interior, 

Bureau or Education, 
Wasfungton^^December 30^ 1920.- 
Sir: I am transmitting herewith for publication as a bulletin of 
the Bureau of Education a report of the survey of the schools of 
Wilmington, Del, made by this bureau at the reque^ of the properly 
constituted authorities of the city. The details of the agreement are 
set forth in the introduction. I am asking for its publication for 
the use of the citizens of Wilmington and of officials and students 
of education elsewhere. 

Respectfully submitted. 

P. P. C/LAXTON, 

- ♦ Vo7nmis8ioner. 

Ine oecretart or the Interior* 
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introduction. 




\Vi?nT!ri resolution of th« Bonrd of Education of 

I mington, a committee of 30 citizens of the city was appointed to 
iimke a survey of the public schools and of the system of education 
of the City. According to arrangement 10 members of the com- 
mittee were appointed by the board of education, 10 by the city 
council and 10 by the mayor of the city. In June the oommitti 
organized and appointed an executive committee of 9. The execu- 
jive comnuttw was directed to prepare a plan or prog^L bi- fol- 
low^ in making the investigation and survey and to report back 
to the general committee. / 

It ^ this point the Conunissioner of Education was asked 

what ^e Bureau of Education could do in furnishing experts to 
assist in the, study, also to suggest what should be the scope of the 
Huney, to state how long it would tal^ to makef'the investigation and 
to make an ^mate of its approximate cost The committee rf a t ik i 
that in Its opinion three iipportant points should tie Covered : 

1. A report on the physlrel condition of the schoolhounea with reconimenda- 
lions ns to any changes for their Improvenient or betterment 

***’®"^ ** **•* businees methods pursued by tUe beard of educaUon. 

with reronimendations for tinproTement. •' ^ 

3. Investlwtlon of the methods of tnstrueUon In the schools, as to courses, ' 
Standards, etc., with rCconiroepdatlona for ImproveoK^its, If any. 

In reply, under date of July 2, the Commissioner of Education 
made the following statement: 

The survey should cover ; ... 

*1 .K **®®'*“"** situstlon, with recommendaUons for repair^ 

lug the old buHdlngs and making tbeii more nseful snd more ssnlUnT^ 

placing those out of use, and ontllnlng a building program for the nexi s or 

10 years. ' . • 

2. A study of the organisation of the board of education and its methods of 
work, with si^lal relation to the business activities and to the schools through 
the auperlntehdent and other officers. ^ 

.h!’ ti>e organisation of the selMls and their administration under 

the dli^lon of the superintendent, with recommeodstlons for improvements. 

ofliere* ** ““ vWsriss of teschers snd other school V 

^ n. A study of the educstton, profeesionsi prcpBrstton, snd experience of 
ttiichers, and the spirit of the teaching body. 

Mre •‘tapfotioi to the needs of the 

city, with recofnmendstlons for their nwdlflentlon and improvement, s 
statement of reasons for' the aama ■ . 
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7. A study of methods of tnstniction, the results and standards, 
recotmiiendatfons. 

As a background for all recoiumemlatlons for improvements and readjust- 
ments It will be neceKsary to make a comprehensive study of the city ns a com- 
munity, Its industries; the occupations of its people, and its life and Uleals. 

The Bureau of Education can undertake to make the survey for your com- ^ 
mittee on the following conditions: 

1. That It be formally ifivited by your committee and that the Invitation have 
the Indorsement of the State sui>erluteDdent of public Instruction or the State 
board of education. 

2. That ^he persons detailed to do the work shall have t^he hearty cooiH»ratiou 
df your committee, the hoard of education, the superintendent of schools, and 
all others through whom information may be had, so that the work may be 
done In the most effecth*e and economic way. 

3. That the survey committee may be permitted to find the facts as they nire, 
to publish them as they are found In so far as may be wise, and to make 
recommendations for Improvements with some probability that they will have 
careful consideration. 

4. That the Btueuu of Education t»e permitteil to publish the fimllngs of the 
auney committee, with all concluslonM and recominendatlons, as a bulletin of 
the bureau, first for distribution among the people of Wlluilngtun'lind, second, 
for general distribution atiioiig students of education throughout the country. 

5. That your committee pay the expenses of the survey, including the travel- 

ing and living expenses of persons employed In the survey and the honorarium 
of those whom It la necessary for roe to employ from outside the staff of the 
bureau. , 

This last stipulation Is necessary because the bureau has not a sumelent 
number of persons on Its staff to make the survey withojit seriously Interfering 
with the ordinary work of the bureau. The persons employed from the outside 
and paid by your committee will, of course, be employed with the approval of 
your committee. 

Six thousand dollars will l>e an ample sum for all expenses of making the 
study ond pn^parlng the reiKjrt. The printing will be done at the exptmse of the 
Federal Govemmeiit. ’ 

It will be impossible for me to furnish any asslstance^lrroin the Bureau of 
Education except on the foregoing conditions. The survey committee apfK>lnted 
by me would make Its report to me as Commissioner of Education and I would 
teake Um report to your committee. Before making the final report your com- 
mittee would have an opportunity of going over the report to see If we had 
made any mistakes as to findings or any misinterpretations. 

I believe your schools begin in September. The survey could be made In 
October and November, and the report ready for printing by the middle or last 
of December. 

Under date of August 10, the secretary of the executive committee 
notified the commissioner that all t;onditions had been met, and that 
he was iinitructed formally to invite the commissioner to undertake 
the survey of the schools 'along the general lines outlined in the 
commissioner’s letter of July 2. He also stated that the board of 
educatfon of the city of Wilmington had ^indorsed the invitation 
and that the mei^jbfrs pledgfd themselves to cooperate in every way 
possible in the investigation. 

imUm 





nmototfcnoir. 

THE SURVEY COMMISSION.' 

To assist him in mukinp this study, tlie Commissioner of Educa* 
lion appointed the following commission: 

Frank F. Bunker, chief City Schools Division, Bureau of Educa' 
lion, director of the survey. 

Thomas M, Balliet, siiecialist in e<lucational theory and practice, 
cx-dean department of Education, New York University, New Yoik, 

William T. Bawdeji, si>eciuli^ in vocational education. Bureau of 
Education. 

Kalpli Bowman, s|K>cialist in municipal finance, W-ashin^on, D. C. 
Mary Brad fonj, suiwrintemlcnt of s< hools, Kenosha, Wis. 
^Henrietta W. Calvin, s|M*ciulist in home economics. Bureau of 
Education. , 

W. S. Deffeiibaugh, s|>eciHrist in city school administration, Bureau 
<tf Education. 

F. B. Dresslar, s|>e<'ialist in school architecture, sanj^ation, build* 
ings, and equipment, Bureau of Education. 

Arthur W. Dunii, spe< ialist in civic education. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. - • 

Will Earliart, supervisor of music, public schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Alice Barrows Fernandez, s|^ialist in social and industrial prob- 
lems, Bureau of Education. '' 

Florence C. Fox, s|>ecialist in primary grade education, Buixau of 
Education. 

W. B. Ittner, consulting specialist in school architecture, St. Louis, 
Mo. . , 

Marie L. Rose, associate director Child Health Organization of 
America, New York, N. Y. 

George R. Twiss, professor secondary education and State hi^ 
school inspector, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Nina C. Van der Walker, si>ccialist in kindergarten education 
Bureau of Education. ’ 

The field work of the survey commission began on October 11 
and ended on November 6. While the time for the examination of 
conditions was necessarily short, nevertheless through careful or- 
ganization of the work and through freqiTent meetings of the sUff 
for the discussion of every phase of the problem, definite and posi- 
tive conclusions in which all concurred were very quickly -reached. 
•Although the commission as a whole considered every important 
activity of. the work of the system, each member was detailed to the 
particular field of his interest. The reports of the members of the 
commiwion were organized by the director of the survey and 
transmitted to the Commissioner of Education for hia appeovaL 
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Inasmuch as the citizens’ committee d(^res to present to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Delaware which convenes on January 4, 1921, 
recommendations for legislation based upon the findings of the sur- 
vey commission, the re^rt is issued in two parts, 'Part I comprises 
that portion of the findings of the commission which deals with mat- 
ters having to do with legislation, while Part II consists of the 
commission’s discussion of tjie more strictly educational aspects of. 
Wilmington’s school problem. 

The commission desires to express its appreciation of the courtesy 
and consideration universally shown its members by the members 
of the board of education, the superintendent of schools and his staff, 
by the officials.of the city government, by the various civic bodies | 
and welfare organizations, and by the citizens generally, many of 
whom were called upon individually for information concerning ! 
conditions. Without exception all cooperated to make the investi- 
gation as thorough and as efficient as the time would permit. 





THE DELAWARE SCHOOL CODE OF 1919. 

^ Keiofiniziny (liat the »scI>o«il laws of Dolawarc liad boon enacted 
|)ie«onienl, as oinorgoncies dictated, during a period of many years; 
that, in consequence, tliey were lackin;^ in cohesion aiul unity; and 
(hat, indeed, at many joints they were actually contradictoi;)', tlie 
Delaware General Assembly of 1917 created a public school commis, 
sion, directing it “to study the educational situation in Delaware, 
to haimonize, unify, and rcvi^ the school la\vs and to evolve an im- 
IH-oved and effective system of public instruction,” and to report its 
lindm;^ to the general assembly. The General Education Board, of 
N'ow York, was called upon to make the analysis and to formulate 
lecommondntions. Gut of the study made by its expei-ts there 
eiiKuged a bill comprising the new school code which after si.\ weeks 
of spirite<l debate, in the legislature and througbout the State, re- 
sulting in important changes in the bill, became a law, in April, 
1919, by the close margin of 1 vote in the senate and 7 votes in the 
house, ' 

Idle without doubt in a number of its less important details the 
code of 1919 was legitimately open to criticism, nevertheless a careful 
analysis ^the document il.iscloses the fact that in its. essential fea- 
tures it t^only marks a distinct advance blit it embodies many of 
those features of the laws of other States which have proved, under 
the straiiuof practice, to be sound ami beneficial. 

IMPOBTANT FEATURES OF THE »M SCHOOL CODE. 


i 


1, The State board of education,— The new code provides that 
the governor shall ,ap|>olnt a board of five members, each membeii 
serving for five years. The members receive no salary, but receive 
!(>10 a day for attendance upon Ixiard. meetings; the aggregate annuii'I 
sum received by each, however, it is stipulated shall not exceed $120. 
This board appoints a State commissioner of education, who is the 
secrttary ■ ’ ‘ ' 
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and clerical assistants. Upon the State board rests the responsibility 
enforcing the law. To enable the board to accomplish this, it is 
empowered to remove for cause any school officer in the State, 
whether elected or appointed, and to appoipt a successor for the unex- 
pired term. / 

The code specifically charges the State board with the following 
duties: To determine the educational policies of thp State and to 
enact rules and regulations for the administration of the public- 
school system which, when enaetedr shall have the force of law; to 
exercise general control and supervision over the public schools of 
the State; to direct and develop public sentiment in support of public 
education ; to conduct investigations relating to the educational needs 
and conditions of the Sta{e; to recommend desirable changes in 
existing laws; to decide all controversies arising from the adminis- 
tering of the public-school system: to prescribe rules and regulations 
4or the hygienic, sanitary, and protective construction of school 
buildings, for the health and physical inspection of children, for 
the grading and standardizing of all public schools, for the examina- 
tion of teachers, for the taking of a biennial scliool. census, and for 
the enforcement of school attendance; to prescribe minimum courses 
of study in all public schools, the textbooks to be used, and the prices 
at which these shall be sold; to fix the conditions and requirements 
which must be met by high schools in order that they may receive 
State aid; to determine the date of the opening and closing of school 
terms, hours of daily session and holidays; to require all'persons con- 
ducting private schools to make an annual report of school enroll- 
ment, attendance, and ages of children; to approve plans for all new 
school buildings; to approve all training courses for teachers; and 
to condemn any public-school building which violates its rules for 
sanitation and safety. 

The old laws provided for a State board composed of , seven mem- 
bers likewise appointed by the governor and for a State commis- 
soner of education also appointed by the governor who was inde- 
pendent of the State board and liable to work at cross-purposes with 
it. In short the chief difference between the old and the new law 
respecting the State board lies in this that under the old law the 
State board has no power to enforce its policies, while its duties were 
so indefinitely set forth that m^ny misunderstandings arose due to 
varying inteipieteti^ns. ISader the new code the duties of the 
V board jire specific^lfy dlffined. It is also given power to enforce its 
policies. In consequence it can not, as before, shift or evade its re- 
qmnsibilify, 

2. The mate commisawner of education.— XJnder the new cdde the 
State commissioneF must be a graduate of a standard college; must 
have had tFo professional graduate work in some university 
Ifia than seven yea|s^ experience irt teaching 


■ 
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and ^hool idministration. He is appointed by the State board of 
education and in function acts as the executive officer of the State 
board. While he is authorized by law to make recommendations to 
the State board on all matters affecting educational policies and 
public school affairs, he hae no powers independent of the State 
board. 


3. C&wtnty hoards and 9uperintenderUs , — ^THe new code provides 
for a county board, in each of the counties of Delaware, comprming 
three members elected by the people of the county outside the sp^ 
cial districts. These boards are vested with authority to manage 
and control all public*school property; to act as trustees for any 
bequests made to the schools of the county or of a particular die- 
j trict; to maintain a “uniform, equal, and effective system free 
I public schools throughout the county” comprising both elementary. 

I and high schools, providing separate schools for white and colored 

I children ; to procure ample and suitable grounds, buildings, and 

equipment, subject to the standards 'fixed* by the State board of edu- 
cation, for all the schools of the county; .to prepare and submit a s 
budget to the levy court which shall provide ample funds for school 
maintenance; to make and distribute annually a printed report cov- 
ering the ne^ds and accomplishments of the schools of the county; 
and to appoint a county superintendent of schools. The county 
board, in addition, may in its discretion, consolidate school districts; 
may remove a member of a local board of school trustees for cause 


and fill all vacancies; and it may suspend or remove for cause^ sub- 
ject to review under certain conditions by the State board, any prin- 
cipal, teacher, or other school officer within the county. 

The executive officer of the county board under the new code is 
the county superintendent, whose duty it is to see that the school 
code, the rules, regulations, and policies of both the State board of 
education and the county hotiTd are- carried into effect. He can be 
removed from office by the State board for cause. 

Under the old laws both the county board and the superintendent 
were appointed by the governor of the State, They were independent 
of each other and were not obliged under the law to c^perate. The 
duties of the county board under the old laws were "optional and 
perfunctory. These boards could advise and recommend, but they 
had no authority to carry their recommendations into execution. 

4. Specud school dtstHcts,— In the new Oode provision is made 
whereby certain cities^ towns, and school districts designated' by the 
general assembly may become special school districts provided they 
adopt the new school code, and whereby the State board is authorised 
and empowered to create other schcipl districts. The governing bK>dy 
of such Special districts shall be a boerd of education elects by the 
voters of the special districts. The duties of such a boa^d c^rim^nd , 
■ to 
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comprises the superintendent, who is appointed by the board, and 
whose duties correspond in general to those of a county superin- 
tendent. Inasmuch as Wilmington has not adopted the Delaware 
school code, the city is n<>t recognized under the code as a special 
district. 

Before a city or district, under the code, may be declared a special 
school ilistrict it must have met the requir^Inents laid down bv" the 
State board in respect to grounds, buildings, and equipment; to the 
e.xtent of elementary a'nd high school work offered; to the length of 
the school year and to the qualifications required of su{>erintendent 
aniHeacliers. 

5. Local school districts and committees. — I’robably in no particu- 
lar is tlie new school code more nearly in line with progressive school 
practice generally than in the changes it creates in the functions and 
duties of the local district school committee. Under the ohl law the 
district was the .school unit and the district committee was in large / 
measure a law unto itself. In conseijuencc, the large.st variation in' 
efficiency of control, as among the districts of the State, was reported. 

- In scores of districts, it is authoritatively reported, the school b ii!d- 
ings were neglected; neither were they supplied with neeiled furni- 
ture nor with proper equipment or adequate .supplies. Again, 'it is 
reported, in many districts no financial accounting was ever made, 
and that committees permitted bills for various items of operating 
expense to go unpaid; thereby running their districts into debt. In 
many districts, too, bonds were issued without any provision lading 
taken to reduce the bonded indebtedness. It is .said that nearly 
$300/)00 of such old Unpayrdebts were turned over to the authorities 
under the new code to he paid out of taxes raised under the latter. 
Again, it is reporte<l that under the old system many local boards in 
employing teachers held to no standard of professional qualifications 
and, indeed, that many were appointed solely on grounds of personal 
xelationships. Furthermore, that in many instances salaries were so 
low that ^ly those possessing the poorest qualifications could Iw 
secured or retained. 

One important reason why the district plan af school organization, 
wherever it has obtained, has always worked out in just this way 
lies in the fact that good schools with well-trained and yell-qualified 
teachers, equipped with modern aids to education, cost money. As 
money must be raised by taxation and as most efforts to increase 
taxation even for providing those things which are of direct benefit 
are unpopular, the result is that often local district committees not 
only make little or no effort to secure adequate funds for their 
Schools, but they actually Shorten the school terms, neglect repairs. 
I^ilto provide adequate supplies, and hire the cheapest teachers in 
order not to .excite the nerve that connects the community mind with 
, pOtekethook;. 
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Only through enlarging the unit of taxation and of administrative 
control can conditions be equalized, can haphazard and shiftless 
methods be eliminated, and the individual local school be made a part 
of a ^rstem that shall be administered as a whole by those )>ro- 
fcssionally trained for such work. 

The new, school code is writUm upon the theory thatjthe smallest 
unit for such purposes which is at all satisfactory is the county. In 
tliis the new code is in harmony with the trend of progressive 
practice throughout the country. Indeed. Delaware must abandon 
the local district system of taxation and of control if she wishes to 
give her children who live in the country educational advantages 
/ which are at all comparable with those afforded country and village 
children living in many other States. 

Speciflcnlly, the new code withdraws from the local school com- 
mittee the authority to levy and collect ^hool taxes and places it in* 
the hands of a le»’y court of the county: It also withdraws froni 
them the authority to employ teachers and fix their salaries, vesting 
their appointment, subject to local approval, with the county board 
of education, elected by the people of the county. In respect to sala- 
ries the code provides a minimum sailary schedule based ort the 
grade of certificate and timiire of service. Any sclmol unit,, how- 
ever. may go as far above this minimum limit as it cWscs. In all 
other essential particulars the local district committee is vested with 
as much authority as it had under the old system. 

6. The colored acAow/a.— Under the old laws, local property taxes for 
the support of colored schools had to be raised wholly on property 
owned by the colored people : anil those for the support of whiteschools 
had to l)e levied, likewise, exclusively on property owned by white 
people; The san?e .segregation of poll faxes was also made. Naturally 
the method led to a vjide variation in school-tax rates for colored and 
white schools not only among various communitie.s, but withih the 
same commimity as well. Except with respect to the segregation of 
poll taxes, it is believed that Delaware stood along among all the 
States of the Union in thus discriminating aj^inst the Negro. 

Under the new code all property in the same school unit is subject 
to the same rate for the support of all schools, both white and col- 
ored, within the unit, as it should be. and poll taxes are not segre- 
gated. 

The new code, in short, eliminates all of the discrimination against 
the Negro in educational matters which obtained under the old sys- 
tem. ^ ' 




7. CompuJsory tchool attendance . — In respect, again, to putting on 
the statute books of Delaware a compulsory attendance law that goes 
to the heart of the matter, .the new code is in line wit^ the best prac« 
tice of other States. While ^e law requires that all childran between 
TahdUyearsof age shall attend school daring the eiitiiw period eaCb 


year the schools are in session, it also permits the proper to 

excuse, subject to thie rules and regulations of the State boards pupils 
_ from attendance when it seems to be necessary. It also wisely, pro- 
vides that children 14, 15, or 16 years of aige who have not completed 
the work of the eighth grade must attend school not less than 100 
days during each school year. Violation of the law carries a penalty 
of a fine ranging from ^ to $50, and in default of payment, a jail 
sentence of from two to five daysi 

THE lilt SCHOOL CODE VITIATEO THBOUGH AMENDMENTS. 

The foregoing outline comprises the chief features of the new 
school code of 1919 by way of comparison and contrast with the sys- 
tem which it replaced. \l^ile, without doubt, in a number of details 
the school code heeded modification to meet better some of the pe- 
culiar and unique conditions to be found in Delaware, nevertheless in 
its chief features it so closely 'follows progressive school practices 
which have stood the acid test of actual practice in other States that 
the commission has no hesitatio^^ indorsing the main p.rj)visions of 
the code as it stood when first adopted. The new code, however, did 
three things which were especially obnoxious to those who were op- 
posed to it It materially increased taxes for school purposes. It in- 
creased the compulsory attendance period and put teeth in the attend- 
ance law, and it abolished the anarchy that existed in public-school 
administration and substituted therefor an orderly and. organized 
system of school administration. 

The law became effective in April, 1919. Gov. Townsend at once, 
under the new law, appointed the State board of education and the 
county board, which were to serve uhtil the elections provided ior in 
the c<^ could be held. 

THE SPECIAL SESSION OF 1920.* 

’ At a special session of the legislature of Delaware in the spring of 
1920 an act was passed transferring from the general fund of the 
State to the school fund $490,000, to be used for the support, and 
encouragement of the elementary public schools of the State for the 
school year 1920-21, and annually thereafter, and $50,000 to pay 
fw the transportation of pupils. It is said that it was thought by 

*Th« foriri of thlH action of thU report it tomewhat dlffcr^t from Its form "in the 
fiilto7 proof, from which extracts have. I bellefe^ been naade hjr fonie of the Delaware 
newspapers. The chance baa been made by me to make the section conform more 
strictly to the fsda as I hsTo found them upon personal InVestlcatton. and to avoid 
> al] appearance of criticism of the methods of any peraon or group of persona This la 
In keeping wlj^the. fixed policy of, tbe)Bureau of Education to adhere as strictly ad 
poaslble to clear statements of pertlnent^facta and prlndples and to avoid all ^roonall- 
Hm. horMu la interested only In coodlttcma, and not In the proeeases by which 
they have come abofiL unleas a knowledge and statement of these processes are necea- 
aary to Inanre Improveamt It la not Interwted In local eontroveralei. tocttonal dr 
'Otherwlaa. 
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somp of those who favored the new school code that the relief from 
school taxes that would be afforded the' taxpayers by this measure 
would allay much of the opposition to the code and allow the law 
to have a fair trial. 

The act' making this appropriation, however, changed the pro° 
visions of the code in other important respects. It made possible 
lowering of the qualifications required of teachers in that it author- 
ized the State board of education to issue certificates of certain 
kinds on the results of examination, which under the code of 1919 ~ 
wore issued only to those who had taken a prescribed amount of 
normal-school or college work; reduced the term of county super- 
intendents from two years to one year; the term of superintendents 
of social school districts from three years to one year; reduced the 
maximum rate of taxation for schools from 1| per cent to 1 per 
cent of the assessed valuation of taxable property; restricted the 
powers of the Stote commissioner of education and of superin- 
tendents of counties and special districts; enlarged the powers of 
boards of school trustees in school attendance districts; fixed the 
minimum length of the school term at 180 days instead of 10 
calendar months; released children 14, 15, and 16 years old who 
have not completed the eighth grade and who are regularly or legally 
employed to labor at home or el^where from attendance at school; 
reduced to 100 days required attendance of children when not regu- 
larly or legally employed to lalmr at home or elsewhere, and 
provided that in elections on the issuing of school bonds by county 
Imards of education for grounds, buildings, and equipment suffrage 
shall be based not upon citizenship but upon a property qualifica- 
tion, giving to each voter on*, vote for every dollar or fractional 
part of .a dollar assessed against him or her, according to the last 
assessment foi; school purposes for all the districts under the countv 
board of education. *7 

The transfer 6f the $540,000 from the general ^d of the State 
for the support of the schools and for transportation is wise in that 
It transfers a considerable portion of the burden of the support of 
schools from the smaller unit of the district to the larger unit 
of the State, thus tending to 'even the burden of support and the 
opportunities for education. 

Most of the other provisions enumerated above in- the code of 
1S)20, and some others not here enumerated, are evidently much less 
wise and progressive than the corresponding provisions of the code 
of 1919. • ■ 

THB PLAN OP WEIGHTED VOTES. 

The amendment by which a person’s voting power was made t© tutt 
upon the value of his property is one of the most remarkable laws 
ever pla^^ on the sfotute books of any Stofo,’ The oomminiQn 
Believes it fo. be entiit^y ^niq^o an4 without preoedenfr in tbit- ^ 

' •: ■ ■ ‘ 
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country. Certainly the spirit of American democracy requires in 
matters of this kind recognition of men rather than of money. The 
law is » unusual as to deserve <|uoting. Pertinent e.\tnicts follow : 
At^sald election Isjiorliil clwtloiis held to vote wliooUM)iids| every penioii 
paying school taxes In any of the snia dfstrlcts kUiiII be entltUsI to vote and 
shall have one vote for every dollur or frnctlonal imrt of a dollar ns»it*s.sr.l 
ngnlnst him or her accordlng^tu the last assessnient for school pur|)o.so8 for all 
the dlstrlcts ohder the rannty Ixiard of e<liiratlon. 

At each voting place as afore.<iuld there shall he ex|sis.>d In convenient pln<i-x 
■ for Inspection by the voters Hats showing the nnxmni of the tr)tal assessinem 
In all the districts under the c<mni,v board of education, according to the last 
assessnient for school pur|N)si>s of each voter eiititiul to vote at such place. 

Xo ballot shall he eoiiiiuil inili*ss It shall be endorstxl with the tiaiiie of the 
voter nn<l the uumlK>r of votes to whieh he or she Is entitletl aeeordliig to the 
last school as.«iessinent. exwpt that If a voter Inadvertently siinll cast n ballot 
claiming a greater or less number of votes than Ite or she shall he entflled to 
cast, by endorsing same ermneoualy ou the ballot, or shall omit to cinitu his or 
her appn.prlnte minilicf of votes, the election ollicers ahull Imfore counting the 
eahl ballot correct same by endorsing the number of votes corrwtly. It ahall 
lie no objection to any hnllnt^ttiutMlie eudorscmicnt tijereon Is not hi the hand 
writing, of the voter ttepositlng the name. 

in other wonls, the man wlto pays $1 in taxes is entitled to 1 vote; 
the man who pays. in taxes is entitled to 500 votes. Under 
this arrangement of weighted votes there are doubtless many dis- 

- tricts in Delaware in which one man, or a very few men, can outvote 
all the other citizens of the district. Again, there are districts in 
which a single cori)ora{ion can outr-ote all the resitleuts of the dis- 
trict, although none of the officers of the corporation live in the 
district or have any chihlron attending the school of the district. 
A more thoroughly vicious or undemocratic plan of determining 

, -whethey or not moneys for school improvement shall be voted could 
scarcely be devised. 

In preparation for the next session of the legislature, which con- 
venes January 4, a conunittte of 35 citizens has been appointed 
to “ frame a modem school law to be presented to the next .session of 
the general assembly as a substitute for the present school code.” 

WILMINGTON AND THE SCHOOL CODE. 

The Wilmington schools are organized and controlled under acts 
of the general assembly, which grant to the city practically complete 
autonomy in matters of education. It is scarcely to be wondered at, 
Vthen, that when the proposal that Wilmington should adopt the school 
(»de and subniit to its provisions, which in many details of school ad^ 

- ministration would have transferred control from Wilmington to 

Dover, the city board of education, in whose hands tha decision rested 
declined. . ’ 

. It Was pointed out in the discussion among the reasons advanced 
^pr hot adopting the code that it would place the control of the Wil- 
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missioner of education auttmm*#» * ®«ucation and the State com- 

W ilmington failed to comply with^allth!’rS 
l>y the State board, the latter could nenali? Ik* **K“Jatjons made 
•special district which Wilminopto^ ** *bolishing the 

.Ct 'he «ho,b 

system of New Castle Countv ^ ® P"^ the 

situated, and subject to the mithoritv'Tf^tl!" Wilmington is 
nation; that, in such event, tSe TT 

compelled to deed over to the New Cwtle Con ^ ^ ' 
to all of its property ; and that under tb« 

Iward under this law “to change alter ^nted to the State 

. daries of any and all special schfwtl /fl* • ’*"*1*^ *^etermine the boun- 

l».r<l »i,h. dJeh p,rt“„i < S'*** 

mg rural districts. ^ ^ *"d merge them with adjoin- 

■ % l».rt 13,1c bv“"rl r ,"^ »nwi.ld, 

yet that no such change in the size anH 3, elected at Isi^, 

board would obtain, inasmuch as section^iMT.rtt^i*^^^"® 
Wilmington shall not change the mann^P ^ f * * provides that 
i^siae. Again, it was shown Lrw^ 
adoption of the code, because they thonX^K * V*”* **‘® 

Ihe fixing of a tax rateTr“rs«p,i^^^ ’ 

out of the city council and virtuafr^J^^ .«HMs would be taken 
;tion, that again in this important itter ^71!^ 
™;^jandthatinco4^^^^ 

accepting the code would mean the 
; dependence, home rule, and local manaonm 7**v ^ Wilmington’s in- 
that it was unwise to adopt the code. ^ ®“y decided 

^ the code was drawn for rural districts. 

A cai^ful examination of the Iftio ^ ^ 

fission that it wiw drawn with ft! L£,7!S^ 

districts of Delaware and their needs cKi « ^ o*>^ing m the rtJPal 
tHat the inclusion of 

for the Jirovisions inserted iivSTtewfllatinl't^^-,!” 
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State. While the ediicational adyaiitages offered to children who live 
in the country ought to be^ as nearly as possible, equal' in value to 
those offers the child who chances to reside in the city, nevertheless 
it must be recognizefl that the problem of providing such opportu- 
nity, as between the city and the county, is vastly differi*nt — so dif- 
ferent, in fact, that it is impossible that the same plan of organiza- 
tion, of administration, and of control can be equally effective in 
both,. For this reason, then, cities in most States are granted a much 
larj^r measure of freedom frobi control by the State office in thr 
matter of the management of ^heir schools than would have been 
granted Wilmington had the new school code been adopted by that 
city. 

MINIMUM STANDARDS ONLY SHOULD BE REQUIRED. 

■ . .*■ ■ ^ 

Every reason^' points to the desirability of so framing school laws 
that the cities of a State may be component parts of the State system 
subject to State supervision and control in certain requirements 
which the State has a right to demand of all its schools, to the end 
lhat all its children shall be guaranteed tlii$ rudiments of an educa- 
tion obtained under healthful conditions, and yet without repressing 
the city in meeting these standards nor preventing it from going as 
far beyond these minimum iequirenrients ns it may desire. 

For example, the Sta^ can properly prescribe that ajl schools in 
the State should hold school a minimum number of days each year;; 
but the precise dates of opening or closing the school term, when 
vacations shall be held, and whether or not the school year shall ex- 
ceed the prescribed minimum should properly be left to the city. 
Again, it is quite in point that the State should prescribe minimum 
courses of study for the schools of the State, prescribing a mini^iim 
list of subjects which shall be taught in the elementary schools and 
the high schools; also to pre^ribe that the language in which such 
minimum courses shall be taught shall be the English language; but 
large latitude should be allowed the cities of a -State in meeting these 
minimum standards and ^uirements and in .going beyond them at 
whatever point desired. Again, to the end that the health of all the 
children of the State shall be safeguarded, minimum requirements 
respecting school buildings, their lighting, their heating and ventila- 
tion, their sanitary provisions, their equipment could properly be re- 
quire by the State; but, again, in all matters of detail in meeting 
such general requiiemehts the cities'^of the State should be free to 
^foilow their own judgments. So in many other matters conceding 
. the control of the; schools the broad, general minimum standards 
which shall obtain could rightfully be set by the properly constituted 
State authoritiesf but the way in which these standards are met in 
the case of the cities of the State should be left to local authorities. 
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STATE INSPECTION AND PENALIZATION. ' 

^ Furthermore, the supervision or inspection ■ of city ^pstems by 
State authorities should go no further than that which is needed to 
satisfy the latter that the minimum standards set for all schools are 
met. A supervision or inspection that goes beyond this, as a matter 
of legal right, becomes irritating and irksome and can do no good. 
On thej)ther hand, where the office of State commissioner is staffed, 
as in many Statea, with recognized ex|>erts in various departments ot 
educational activity, as in elementary school work, high-school work, 
vocational and industrial activities, and other specialized fields, the ' 
State -officer can render much service to the school administrators 
of a city. But this relationship n list be a voluntary and permissive 
one— one founded on mutual respect and good will and advisory in 
character, if good results are to come of it 

Again, in the matter of penalizing a city system for infraction 
of the law or bwause of failure to meet the rules and' regulations 
laid down by a State board, the school laws of the country generally 
go no further than to require that the city’s share of the State school 
fund, annually apportioned, be withheld until the requirements are 
met. The provisions in the 1919 school code of Delaware, empower- 
ing the htate Iward to abolish the sp^ial district, automatically 
placing tlie schools under tJie county board, also, in such case, pro- 
viding that all the property and assets shall pass to the county 
board, the legal title to all such property, the law reads, to be con- 
veyed to the county board, is not only unnecessary but is altogether 
too drastic as applied to a city such as Wilmington. 

Clearly, the school code of Delaware was written with the needs 
of backward and poorly managed rural schools in mind. Such dis- 
tricts need just such centralized, directing, and compelling authority 
as is provided for by the 1919 code. From the standpoint of this , 
need the code is admirable in its essential features and should, in itB t 
stracture, remain intact. But to make of it an instrument for Wil- 
mington, stimulating and helpful rather than repressive, many 
changes should be introduced. These could, however, be introduced 
easily and naturally by inserting an article written to apply either 
to Wilmington alone or to cities of a given c.1b«ib , 

WILMINGTON SHOULD BECOME AN INTEGRAL PART OP THE STATE 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Without any doubt the peat strides made by this Nation during 
the past 80 years in the field of educational theory and practice have 
been due, in larg6 part, to the remarkable growth and development 
of the echdol systems of the cities.. Indeed, it is chiefly because of 
the contributions to this body of theory and partice made W'^our 
ci^ echoed RyMems that this Nlition now ooohjpiiea the enviably idaoe 
among mtdohs if ppular oducatioh that she holds. 


1 
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mtist frankly be said, cities have been able to make the strides and 
the notate contributions to |^ihinistrative and pedaj^)gical practice 
that they ha\*e made very largely be<;ause they have been free from 
outside interference and, in consequence, able, within their fiilancial 
limitations, to work out their own problems in their own way, 

Uatil within the last few years the States ha\’e grunted to the 
cities within their bonier almost any kind of an educational charter 
\ pr an cslucational enactment which they .tlesire<l. lliere is, however, 
a rapidly growing tendency among States to increase their .control 
: and supervision over all of their respective school units, including 
that of the city district. This tendency is the natural response to 
the theory that edncati<»n is primarily a function not of an indi- 
vidiml nor of a locality, but of the State, and that it is the State's 
busine&s in the interej^t of citizenship to see to it that every chilil 
within its Inirders, wherever it may be, has^'^a right an opportunity 
,togo as far in securing an education as his will and his nbilitv permit. 
As long ns this tendency to centralized control stops slior( of lestrict- 
;ing and repressing the initiative of cities, it is thoroughly wise and 
sound. 

Supervision, then, by the State Iward of e<liication of Delaware, 
witliiiY the limit atons outined and wth the safeguards mentioned, 
would help Wilmington very liuich. The following are some of tlie 
benefits which would accrue were such siii>ervision wisely adminis- 
tet^ under the conditions .set forth ; ' 

1. It would pi'event the Wilmington schools from ever falling Iv- 
low a minimum level in resi>ect to such matters as teacher qualifica- 
tions, teacher salaries, sanitary school conditions, financial sup|>ort, 
stmlies pursued, . eU‘., because of local {mlitical flarelmcks or Ivet'aiwe 
of the intliience of local ^lersons who might seek to exploit the school!^ 
for personal ends, on the one hand, or who might neglect them, on 
the other. 

2, It would materially help in divorcing the department of edn-. 
oation from the departments of rQunicipal activity and freeing it 
from local com|>ctition and control.. More and more, court decision:^ 

• are upholding the theory that city departments of education are not 
municipals departments, but rather that they are instruments of 
the State. This theory when applied, as it now is in many cities, 
removes the school department from an embarrassing regnliition of 
r a restrictive atid hampering character exemsed by city councils or 
other municipal authorities which usually expresses itself in matters 
: lutving to do with financing the schools. Furthermore, it relieves 
; ^hool department of the necessity of coming into competition 
^. ^irith the fire department, the police department, the street depart- 
j megt, as well as with other departments of city government, in the 
' /ina^r of the distribution of an all-too-limited maintenance iund. 

.eduction pmter independent of 
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iu'tion liy rotnovinp (hem from the siiboriiiniite relationship to the 
• ity niaytfr or to the city council which' frequently uhtuins in cities 
aiul places u(>on them, subject to the general su|)ervision of State 
a.itlioritics. all responsibility to the jjeople for the conduct of the 
Hhwis, whicli responsibility they, in duty, should assume. This is 
further d:?cu,ssed in Chapter II of this i%)rt ^ 

‘I W ilniinpton is part and iwrcel of the State of t)elawarc. To a 
large degtVe she is de|x>ndent u|>on (he country aibii'iid her for her 
gn»wlh and her pros|H‘rity. Her interests, 'comnierciallv,. indus- 
trially. j^Iitically, aie inextricably interwoven with tliow of the 
Mate.- Her scluwls an* c«mstuiVtly n*ix*iving diildn*n Ti-om the **oun- 
iry roundabout; in turn, Wilmington is constantly wmling tli^ chil- 
ilren of her schools bttek into the country districts of the State. Tho 
..lucational problems of Imth the country, of Delawaiv and the city, 
of Wilnimgtoii, (hough dilfeivnl in character ami ty|M*. sliould com- 
luand the thoughtful and |x>rsoiial atU>iitiun of every citiaen whether 
residing m the country w i# the city. The intewsts df Wilmington 
and of the ivst of the State are not different; they are or ought to 
Ih* identical. * , " 


One of the most unfortunate and discouraging as)x*cts of the whole 
situation in Dehnyare, educationally simakiiig, is the feeling of an- 
(agrmism wliieli iipix*ai-s to e.\ist lietweeii the country and the city. 

I his e.\i)resM‘s itseH on the lloor of the legislature often with par- 
ticular ascerbity and aci imony and, of course, leads nowberw and 
aix-omplishes nothing except to block progress. 

It is uiitiunkable that the goncral assembly of 19*il-will be so blind 
to the inU*rest.s of the children of Delaware os to abolish the pro- 
gressive enactments of tlie 1915) session ami revert to the old, out- 
worn, antiquated i>lan of di.*4rlct sclxads. Without question, chanm 
should be made in the code, but these chaiigos, the cmmiilssion is 
convincml, <muld well be made by better adapting the code to Dela- - 
ware conditions. /I he structure of the code is sound; it needs to be . 
modiiied only in/details. I* urtbcmiore, an article sliould be inserted, 
written with the nee«ls of Wilmington specilically in Tuind, giiaraii- 
'teeing to iiei^'schiMils tlie freedom from outside control in matters of 
^detail which she should have. Then, when this has been a«*com- 
plished, (he comnii^ion ^ convinc«d, Wilmington can take no finer 
nor more progre&ive single step nor one which will lie of greater 
significance in the education of tlie future citizenry of the State, nor, 
indeed, one :whicli will bring to her own self greater advantages than 
to adopt it, thereby electing (liat her scliools shall become an Integral 
unity in the State system. Such a step would, it Is confidently be- - 
lieved, go fui- towan^ healing the state of niiiid in which Delaware 
now finds hei^lf liecaiise of the antagonism which has developed be- 
tween Wilmii|igton and tlie State outside. < 




Chapter II. 

SCHOOL ORGANIZATION, SUPERVISION, AND FINANCE. 


1. THE ORGANIZATION. 

THE BOARD OF EDUCATIOI<^ AND ITS POWERS. 

An ad of the ^neral Assembly of Delaware of 1905 provides Umt 
the city of Wilmington, with the territory then within its limits, or 
which i^he future may be included by additions thereto, shall consti- 
tute a consolidated school district and that the supervision and govern- 
nent of the scliMls and school property therein shall be vested in a 
joard of education comprising 13 members. This board, the act de- 
slares, shall constitute a corporation which shall have perpetual e.xist- 

aiM and succession, with power to purchase, lease, receivb, hold and 
»11 property, real and personal, sue and be sued, and to do all the 
hin^ that are necessary to accomplish all the purposes for which such 
sch^l district is organized. 

I**nrtheirmo]re, the act provMes the board shall have power 

To establi^sh kindergartens, elementary schools, one or more high 
chools, normal training schools or classes, evening schools, special 
ind truant schools, training schools or classes for teachers, and to 
uscontinue or consolidate any such schools. ^ 

2. To establish or change the grades of all schools and to adapt and 
nwfy courses of study therefor. * 

3. To fix standards of minimum qualifications for superintendents 
n^incipals, and teachers, and to. fix their salaries and to dismiss them’ 

“t any time for cause. 

4. To appoint a secretary of the board of education, and a super- 
Dtendent of schdols and one or more assistants. 

^ 6. To enact rul^ and regulations for the execution of all its 
Uttes aqd that of its appointees and employees, for regulating the 
isbursement of funds, and for the promotion and welfare of the 
ystem. '• 

Th# act 48 thus seen to give to the board of education practically 
nlimited authority in respect to the management and control of 
le whbols of the city. Furthermore, on the side of a relationship 
I the cily with the State,, because the act fails to provide for 
<5bntact, in practice it has been construed that the schools 
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of Wilmmgton ans ii.<fependent of the public-achool . system' of the 

u y authontira, other than those, connected with the schook^them- 
M*hes, the act provides for no contact except at one point that 
mininne U..1 th. bo«<l ol eduction ek.ll .SnuJl, ,„toi, 

(It} council an estimate of moneys needed for each ensuing yew, 

bimll to In short, except in the matter of appealing to the citv 
r oiinci for funds the board of education is independent of all city 
and State authorities and is vested with powers large enough to 

Zn th 7 * it desL. In this, 

then, the Iward is subject only to its financial limitations and its 

(s ucational vision. (In the preceding chapter reasons are given 
'elL sytem.^ ^ ® part of the State , 

SIZE OF BOARD AND MANNER OF ELECTING 

The act provides that the board shall comprise 13 members One 
of xWiom shall be elected from each ward of the city (there are 12 
«aids), and the remaining dfcmber, who shall be the president of 
the board, shall be^elected at large. The term of office k four years 

hdections of board members are held biennially, 6 retiring at one' 
flc( tion and 7 at another. «wring ai one 

The Wilmin^n Board of Education as it is now organized and 
as It conducts its work is out of line with the progressfJe thought 
ami practice of the time in four important particulars: (1) It k 
too lar^ to be effective; (2) its members represent wards and iLS 
con^ituencies rather than the entire city; (3) it is not independent 
of the city coiincil m it should be in the matter of financtog the 

d *0 it* control 

sho..lH^L^i "i ’ ® “"‘i i"***®**! fupctions as it properly ' 

should, but spends much of its time in dealing with executive detaik 
which should properly be left with the bofrd’s executive 6 W 

«tated; 

^ THE BOARD 18 TOO LAROB. 

i y 

T^e experience of business finns is that small boards are th« . 

«iiOTk that small ^ards are much more effective than larieboardsL 
There was a period in the development of city school when 

large boards prevailed. Indeed, boards of from 20 to^i^membere 

sere not uncommon a few years a^, Philadelphia probably' held 
e record, with 669 members. In the last fbW years, however, inort 
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1. THE ORGANIZATION. 

THE BOAR0 OP EDUCATION AND ITS POWERS. 

An ad of the General Assembly of Delaware of 1905 provides Uiat 
the city of Wilmington, With the territory then within its limits, or 
which in the future may be included by additions thereto, shall consti- 
tute a consolidated school district and that the supervision and govern- . 
mient of the %1 im1s and school property therein shall be vested in a 
board of education comprising 13 members. This board, the act de 
clarra,sliall constitute a corporation which shall have perpetual exist- 
ence and succession, with power to purchase, lease, receive, hold and 
sell property, real and personal, sue and be sued, and to do all the 
things that are necessary to accomplish all the purposes for which such 
a. school district is organized. 

Furthermore,, the act provides the board shall have power— 

1. To establish kindetgartens, elementary schools, one or more high 
schools, normal training schools or classes, evening schools, special 
and truant schools^ training schools or classes for teachers, and to 

discontinue or consolidate any such schools. 

2. To establish or change the grades Of all schools ahd to adapt and 
modify courses of study therefor: 

8. To fix standards of minimum qualifications for superintendents, 
.principals, and teachers, and to' fix their salaries and to dismiss them 
.at any time for cause. ■ . 

4. To appo.int a secretary of the board of education, and a super- 
intendent of schdbls and one or more assistants. 

6. To enact rul^ and regulations for the execution of all its 
duties and tha,t of its appointees and employees, for regulating the 
disbursement of funds, and for the proiRotion and w^fare of the 
system. 

. The act is thus seen to give to the Iward of education practically ■ 
: Unlimited authority in respect to the management and control of 
the schools of the city. Furthermore, on the side of a relationship 
of the cjty with the State, because fhe act fails to provide for 
contact, in pi^tice it has : been construed that the schools 
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of Wilmmgton are independent of the public-school sy^ of the V 
^tute and are not a part of it. On the side of a relationship with 
c il V authorities, other than those connected with the schools them- 
selves, the act provides for no contact except at one point, * hf it 
wiuiring that the board of education shall annually submit to the 
< ity council an e.stimate of moneys needed for each ensuing year ' 
ivbei^jipon the latter detennines what the appropriation for the year’ 
shall te. In short, except in the matter of appealing to the city 
council for funds, the board of education is inde}iendent of all city ' 
and htate authorities and is vested with powers large enough to 
enable It to have any kind of a school system it desires. In this. 

I hen, the board is subjec t only to its financial limitations and its 
c ucational vision. (In the preceding chapter reasons are given 
w hy the city schools should become an integral part of the State 
school system.) '• • 


SIZE OP BOAED AND MANNEB OP ELECIING f 

Tlie act provides that the board shall comprise 13 members, one 
of w hom shall be. elected from each ward of the city (there are 1» 
wards), ami the remaining member, who shall be the president of 
the board, shall be elected at large, the term of office is four yeuu 
hlections^of board members are held biennially, 6 retiring at one 
olet tion and 7 at another. ^ 

The Wilmington Board of Education as it is now organized and 
as It conducts its woric is out of line with the progressive thought 
and practice of the time in four important particulars: (1) It is 
too large to be effective; (2) its members represent wards and local 
conrtituencies rather than the entire city; (8) it is not independent 
of the cty council as it should be in the matter of financing the 
schools; and (4) it does not confine itself, in relation to its control 
of the department, to legislative and judicial functions as it properly 
shoii d, but spends much of its time in dealing with executive dSaib 
which should properly be left with the board’s executive officen. 
folio on each of these points, briefly stated, 

^ SOABD U TOO LAtei. 

small boards are the 

mo8^>^ff^ive. . *** *n administering their 

schools that small teards are much more effective than largeboards; 
Tliere was a period in the development of city aehool systems when 
large boards prevailed. Indeed, boards of from 20 to 60 memben 
were not uncommon a few years ago. Philadelphia probably held 
the record, with 869 memters. In the lest few yea^:however[ most 

-i .< ■ , ,-i ,i.> .s-. t .. if. '..V* i/. . . /> 
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of the cities having these l,arge, unwieldly boards have reorganized, 
substituting smaller boards, for the most part of 5, 7, or 9 members. 

Cubberley ^ has succinctly stated the case for the small board as it 
is now viewed by progressive administrators : 

The small board Is far less talkative, and hence handles the public biisinem 
much more expeditiously; it is less able to shift responsibility for Us actions; 
it can not so easily divide Itself up Into small committees, and works more 
etnclently and intelligently as a committee of the whole; and It can not and 
Will not apportion out the patropage In the way that a large ward board can 
and will do. A large board is unwieldy and incoherent; It seldom tranj^cts 
the public business jquietly and quickly.; it tends too frequently to become a 
public debating society, where small or politically Inclined men talk loud ami 
long and “play to the galleries’* and to the press; while personal and party 
politics, and sometimes lodge and chnrcb politics, not Infrequently determine 
its actions. It Is almost always divided into factions, between whom there 
Is continued strife and rivalry, and Important matters are usually caunistHl 
In advance and “put through” by the majority at that moment In control. 
A reduction in size to a body small enough to meet around a single table and 
discuss matters in a simple, direct, and businesslike manner, under the guid- 
ance of a chairman who knows how to handle public business, and then take 
action as a whole, is very desirable. ^ ' 

The commission is of the opinion that a board of 7 members rather 
than one of 5 or of 9 is best suited tq the needs of Wilmington, 
With n board of 5 it is too easy for 4 to pair off on questiomis of 
policy, leaving to the fifth the balance of power. With a board of 
7 a uniform alignment of members which permits a single individuah 
to determine the board's action is no^so easy. 

THE imiBBlS SHOULD BB BLBCTBD AT LABGB. 

" The ward method of electing school board memj^rs comes down 
from the time when city wafds were independent school districts. 
The practice is very rapidly disappearing, for it has been found 
^ over aUKijl over again that no surer method can be devised for perpetii' 
ating in the management of the schools all the evils of personal and 
political control than to retain the system of electing school board 
members by wards. In 1902, 25 of 57 of the largest cities of the 
country elected or appointed school board members by wards or dis- 
tricts. In 1916, of these same 57 cities, all had changed except 9. 
?^ow, four years later, several of these ' have changed from a ward 
basiii to that of electibn at large. w 

The evils growing out of ward representation are again well sum- 
marized by Cubberley : * 

The tenden<py of people of the same class or degree of success In life to settle 
In the samae part of the city is a matter off common knowledge. The successful 
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and the nnsnccessftot ; the ones who like strong ahd goodrUoTernment, and the 
ones who like weak and poor goTemment; the temperate and the intemperate ^ 
elem«ts; and the business and the laboring clasaes-these commonij are fbond 
In different parts of a city. Wards come to be knowd as ** the dghting thiid.** 
the red-light fourth/* “the socialistic ninth,** or “the high-brow fifth**; and, 
the characteristics of these wards are frequently evident in 'the* compostthm 
tlie t^rd of education. The young and ambitions politician not infrequently 
moves Into an “open ward** in the hope of securing an election there, and,, 
when elected, makes the school board a stepping-stone to the council and 
higher fiolltlcal preferment Not infrequently the school Janitor, appointed 
In the first place aa a reward for political services, becomes the ward boss in' 
turn and dictates the nomination of the ^hool board members. 

One of the Important results of the change from w'^rd representation to elec- 
t on from the city at large In any city of average decency and intelligence la 
. mt the inevitable representotlon from these “poor \rards** Is eliminated, and 
the hoard os a whole comes to partake of the best characterisUcs of the city as 
u Whole. The members represent the city as a whole. Instead of wards :4hey 
Interested In the school system as a unit, Instead of parts of it ; and the 
<*on nual strife In boards caused by men who represent a constituency Instead of 
a cause, and whose, efforts are constantly directed towaid securing funds. 
Hhnlnat^^ Janitors for the school or schools “ they represent ’* is largely 

Underfhe ward system of representation, too. It is a matter of common knowb 
*** ^1**^^* nominated and elected from wards who could not be noml- 

imted. much el^ed. from the city at large. Better men are almost always 
attracted to ithe educational service when.electlmi from the city at large, and 
relativ^lir Ion, temw. la aub^tltutad for ward reprmentatlon. A man of 
iiffalw, really rampetent to handle the educaUon bualneoa of a city often can not 
. Ih* Induced to acpept meniberabip on a lartw ward board because of the great 
waste of. time and the smiill reanlts attained. If the management of a scbool 
s.vsfem la pollticnl, or peraonni. or petty, the best men tend to keep off the school 
IsMird, which, In turn, accentuates the trouble and brings a constantly noorer 
quality of hien to the service. 

The commission is in ifo uncertainty of mind as to this : That WU- 
min^on will never make much proj?ress educationally until she 
abolishes the present method of electing her board of eduction by 
wards. All the evils of the ward system which other cities can'poiht 
to in their oto experience have at one tinie or another obtained in the' 
administration of the schools of Wilmington and for the same reasons. 
The men who from time to time have represented their respective 
wards in the board of education should not individually be blamed for 
the narrow, partisan, ward point Of view from which they have viewed 
the various school problems as they have arisen. 

The system inevitably tends to place on the board men who are 
.sponsi ve to ward thought and ward influence. They would not, under 
the ^stem, be on the board if they were not mert who were willing to 
fight for ward interests as against the larger good if the two seemed fo ' 
conflict. It is. no faiilt of the men mdividually, for that is what^tke 
|7^m tells them to do. . There have been,' of course, op every board 
in Wilmini^h men whoj thpugh dectod ^ wards, have refused tp 
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sway^ by the mind of the ward when the common pood was in ques- 
tion, but these men, it should be jwinted out, found place on the board 
not because of the system, but b^use of the fact that no system will 
alwaj^ give a product that runs true to type. The ward system is bad, 
ve^ bad. It must be thrown into the discard before Wilmington can 
take her place educationally among the front-line Cities of the country. 

THl BOAIO' or BDUCATION SROUtD BB INnSPENOENT OF TRB CITT COUNaL. 

Another chan^ should be made in the enactments governing the 
schTOls of Wilmington, a change such that the board of education 
Jiall be emiwwered to levy ta.\es for the support of the sidiools. 
ine boards limitation in this important respect means, of course, 
that It IS not an independent boily. It has neither Tull and final 
^wer nor full and final resjionsibility in its control of the schools, 
for Its estimates of the amount needed for the supjiort of the schoolJ 
m passed in review by the city council, which may or may not gram 
the sum called for. Thus the jKiwer of the Ixiard of education to 
carry out its plans for the extension and imnrovement of the schooN 
dejwnds upon the action of an iqde|H-ndent U)dy, which can have no 
such intimate knowledge of the schools’ needs us has the board of 
Question. The board of education, therefore, is unable to foiimi- . 
late any definite policy with the certainty of being able to put it 
into operation, and as a consetpience it can not properly be held 
completely iTsponsible for any inefficiency in the school system which 
may develop. * 

.More and more throughout the country it is rec-ognized that the 
efficient administration of city schools demancis tliat boards of edii- 
cation be given full control over the educational, business, anef finan- 
cial affairs of the school system. That is to say, the tendency in 
practice is to make city boards of education entirely indeiiendent of 
all other branches of city goyernment^ and this should be brought 
about in Wilmmgton. The board of education of Wilmington 
should be given the power to levy^ within statutory limitations, a tax 
sufficient to maintain its schools on a plane of high efficiency. 

More and more, too, the tendency among cities is to remove their 
school departments from local, municipal control and plac^i^m 
under the^general oversight of State authorities, for it is found in 
practice that such control becomes less personal and restrictive, less 
mbject to political vagaries, and more helpful and stimulating in 
its effect, ^is is one important reason wliy Wilmington should 
become an integi^l part of the Delaware school system when the 
school code is revised to safeguard her freedom. (See discussion of 
this point, Chapter I.) . 
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r As now organized th'e board’s work is very largely carried on by 
standing committees, of which there are 12, each board member 
H*ing tlie chairman of one committee and the president of the board 
l>eing ex-officio niemlier of all, with power to vote in case of a tie. 
the chief objection to this procedure lies in the fact that the work 
of almost every committee takes it into a fiehl which rwpiires a .leerce 
of e.xiim technical knowledge which the members of the committees 
can noWie exjiMted to have. Instead, e.\i>erts competent to deal with 
all such niattere should be employed and their opinions considered. 

A sclHKil boafrd can las of greatest service if it confines its functions 
to .leternHiimg policie.s„ selecting exjiert.s. authorizing new projects 
- .MTiiring fumls. and iletermining how the.si* shall be distrilmteil Tlie 
lH.«r.l shouhl free itself from .letails of organization and mlministra- 
lion. giving Its time and attention to legislative and judicial matters 
l•..xcc,,tlve functions shouhl lie delegate, I to the siijierintendent of 
Mdiools and to his staff of e.xiJerts. The plan of comliicting the work 
or the loard through standing committees does not lend itself to this 
I'tinctioii iK-tween the functions of the boanl on the one hand and' 
iho.se of the superintendent an, I his staff on the other. 

Indeed, if this board consciously holds to this di-^inction In func- - 
tion. It will need few if any standing committees, Particularly if the ' 
«ard lie a small one, the work can he carried on most efficiently if 
the board sits as a whole and any committees appointed, as is some- 
times desirable. temporary ami detailed to the consi<leration of a 
''|M‘cifirmatter only. 

The board of Wilmington has even gone much further in devoting 
Its attention to details than would lie requircil merely by the work of ' 
stamhng committees, for ea,-h niemlier acts as an ageiit for certain 
scImwIs and is e.xi)ectcd to bring to the attention of the boanl the par- 
tK ular needs of imiividual schools. It therefore comes about that at 
the regular monthly meetings of the board e.ach memlnir is expected 
formally to submit to the board his refiort on the condition and needs 
of the schools which have bi*en a.ssigned to him. It seemed curious to 
the coniiiiLssipn to see board members rise and formally ask the board 
to supply their schools with a door mat, or with 25 feet of rubber 
hose, with C panes of window glass, or with this, that, or the other 
thing, according to the various needs. Indeed, it was saiil that one 
member has gravely asked the|board on every meeting nigj,t for two 

years for a couch for the teachers’ rest room of one of his schools and 
na» not yet gotten it. ^ . 

Clearly all such detoils should come to the attention of the board 
by way of a member of the executive staff of employees Who should 
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organize, coordinate, and standardize all such needs. Thus the board 
would be relieved of the necessity of attending to such petty details; 
the heeds of schools themselves- would be more promptly and effi- 
ciently met ; and doubtless considerable economies would be effected. 

8UMMAST. 

Obviously, if Wilmington reduces the size of her board to seven 
members and elects the members at large from among persons who 
are accustomed to think in city-wide terms, these conditions will in 
large degree be automatically rectified, and a great stride in efficient, 
businesslike administration will l»ave been taken. 

The ex|)erience of Detroit. Mich., in the results of such a reorgani- 
zation as the commission re<M)mmends for Wilmington is in point. 
At the 1912 session of the Michigan Jjegislature the privilege was. 
granted Detroit of submitting to its citizens the proposal of i*educ- 
ing its board of education from 18 Members to 7 and of having thenr 
elated at large. In 191G Detroit submitted the matter to a general 
election, where it was pa^d by a substantial majority; 'Ir. 1917 a 
new seven-member board was chosen by a nonpartisan ballot. In 
.the^annual report of the board (1917-18) there is to be found an in- 
:■ terming statement concerning Its w^ork. An exc^trpt folio ws: 

Tbe essential difference between the old iind new lioanls Is one of reprewMi- 
tatlon. The old board was elwtwl by wanU, and the InHiiectora were tbe 
personal representatives of minor aduilnltitrattve districta. The new board 
represents the community at larKe. without tbe imrtlsaii hiteivsts that urn's- 
.narlly influenced the larfter l>ody. 

The small board made fundametital chancres In the rules. The division of 
administrative power was nlsilisiuHl, and resi»onsibIllty for the (•omluct of the 
entire system was plactnl In the hands of the superintendent. 

• The appointment of all adininistraHve ofllcers as well ns teachers is how 
made by tbe superintendent and iipproveil by the hoard of (Hlucntlon. The 
control 9f the purely eilncattona) and the business functions ore In the hiinils 
of technically trained experts. There Is no outside Interference with the worlc- 
Ina of these ofllcers. Appointiiiehts. reappointments, promotions/ and dl«. 
missals are bused upon systematically organized and carefully supervlseil 
records. 

With these fundamental changt^ In policy the old committee system under 
which the wanl-elected bonpl workeil has passed out of existence. The 
tlon of the present board to the Mit)ol system Is' like that of' a board of 
directors to a large corporation. 

THB SCHOOL 8UPBKV180ST STAFF. 

^ In Wilmington the S(*hool supervisory staff consists of the supef- 
. intendent, the assistant superintendent, the principals of schools, and 
the special supervises of drawing, miisic, nhture study, physical 
, .education and sewing. 
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The teaching is directed by this s^ff by means/bf mimeographed 
* directions and sugg^ions, issued Wm time to time from the central 
office; by personal visits to the classes; by personal conferences; and 
by teachers’ meetings conducted by the principals. 

The superintendent liolds frequent meetings with principals and a 
limited numlier of general teachers' meetings a year; the assistant 
sii])^ntendent holds a considerable number of meetings with the 
teaclR'rs who have just l>een a|)|>ointed, interprets to them the courfle 
of study and gives them instruction as to their work. The prin- 
cipiils hold from one to two meetings a month with the teachers of 
(heir schools at which the study and discussion of an important book 
<7n education is the cliief feature. A list of such books studied during 
Inst year shows that these meetings are of great value. The assistant 
siljicrmtendent occasionally conducts these meetings in place of the 
principal. • 

The supervisoi-s of special studies hold eacli a libiited number of 
meetings during the year. These methods of directing the teaching 
of the schools are all g^d as far as they go. But alone they are not 
as effective as sujiervision ought to lie. There is abundant evidence 
f)T this in the schools, as descril)ecl elsewhere in this survey. 

Teachers of good ability are not always clear in their conception of 
the aims to be accomplished in the teaching of a particular studV 
and they not infrequently employ methods no longer employed ha 
good schools. IVi short, observation of the actual teaching shows 
that in many cases teachers are better tlian their teaching. That is 
more effective, suggestive, and not prescriptive supervision would’ 
very greatly help them and improve their teaching. 

As elsewhere fully stated, there is altogether too much formal 
teaching in such subjects as language^ drawing, arithmetic, etc., in 
the primary grades, and more than is desirabje in the grammar 
grades. Tliis is very marked in the schools, more so in the primary 
than in the grammar grades, where more use is made of the social* 
ized recitafion.” In many other respects observation shows the need 
of more effective supervision. WTiat is needed is more supervision, 
such as can be effected only through frequent teachers’ meetings, at 
which, as above stated, there is a systematic discussion, in a very 
practical way, of right aims in education in general, right aims in 
each study taught, right methods, and especially the rea.sons for such 
methotls. Unless teachers comprehend the reasons, psychological 
and other, for the methods which are suggested to them, they follow 
them blindly and can not work them out intelligently. So far as 
method is concerned, supervision should not be arbitrarily presorip* 
live, but should be suggestive. It is too prescriptive in Wilmington 
without its being so intended. By dear discussion in the teiehers’ 
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^ing, teachers should be convinced that the method suggests is i 
good one. This produces unity of aims and of method; prescriptive 
su^rvision produces uniformity. Unity is consistent with life and 

FUNCTIONS OP TAB STAFF 1IBUEB8. 

In a city of the size of Wilmington the su|)erintendent is heavilv 
bu^en^ with a, Iministrative details a.„d can not systematica ify 
«sit schwls. But he can hold more teacliers’ meetings and tlm'mgh 
these. make his influence more strongly felt thniughmit the schmds. 

to drS*^^’ ^ ^ to enable him 

The assistant superintendent should hohl frequent meetings of all 

dLZ T 1" ««• •'*'er«l grades, and systematically 

discuss the teaching in the so-called “regular studies”; and the 

S ft^nent meetings devote# to 

Rimilar di^ussions of their respective subjects. 

„ 1“ '*«s'ting schools the supervisor of .special studies should teach 
Te^»np the lesson and having the grade teacher 
bwrve is the most dffective way of showing teachers how to teach. 

t^chhlg as a means of discovering weak .simts in the 

The principals, some of whom are very efficient in suiiervisihg the 

• 'Ti'*'' '•« mspoitihle 

for the detailed help teacliem nee.l fnmi day to dev to make their 

leaching efficient. It is a part of their duty to make gi^od teacher, 
of ^r ones, provided such teachers have the native ability and ore- 
liminaiy prof«ion«l training to make this possible. Principals 
ahould spend their time in the various schoolrooms, aiding teachem 
with suggestions, more than is the case in many. Wilmington school&y 

MAKING WOKK OF PBINCIFAL8 BFFBCTIVB. 

To make this possible three things are necessary : 

mirloi" ^ by the board, upon the recom- 

mendation of the superintendent after consultation with the princi- 

elementary «hoob 

ro J ^ “u P«"«<bcally Jparont^ 

» as to berome fix^ m their minds; then principals should refuse 

“tt”^*^**^* *" except during the office hour. 

2. Tolephonw to the schools should be . connected only with the 
supenntendentVbffice. The public ought not to have direct tek 

telephSi mes- 

aages come to the principals office at all hours of the day, and they 
are frequently unimportant. This and the personal calls of pawnte 
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at alj hours during the sehool session naturaUy lead principals to 
sj^nd their tune altogether too much in their offices, instead of in the 
schools supervising the teaching. 

3, It is further that principals be reKjved sufficiently of 

clerical work to enable them to devote more time to supervision 
As the chief function of the principal of a school is to' supervise 
the teaching ip her school, it is obvious that if sl)e fails of suc^ in 
tins resist she ought to make reom for a succ«««r. Successful 
M.per\ ision by principals is of supreme imi>ortance. Without it the 
hui^rintendciit can not build up a superior system of schools. The 
greMcst care should therefore be exercised by the board in the 
apifuintment of principals. • ' 

To insure the efficiency’ of principals, a higher minimum require, 
inent not only as to e.x|x!rience, but especially as to extent of mrofes- 
Monal training, should be reqiiiretl of them than for teachers. While 
he minimum requirement for teachers should be graduation from i 
liifzh schwil in a four years' coui-se and graduation from a two years* 
.'ouw in a normal school, no one ought to be eligible for a princi- 
pals!, ip who has^not ha,l at least three years of professional tiSining 
in addition to n four years high -school course, and who has not had 
experience in teaching in all the grades which she would have to 
h^’niaT No e.xoeptions to these reiiuirements should 

THB TEACHING com. 

'll. ' ' '■ 

The ror,w of teachers in Wilmingto^S, taken as a whole, is a good 
one ||etter than the taxpayers have a right to expect, consideringtoe 
renditions under which tliby are obliged to work. Some are efeep- 
tionally capable Many have at their own expense attended cour^ 
of Icct,,^ at the State College arid at the Univereity of Pennsvl- 
7"'"; the corps of principals, three having 

Cdleir^ Th Penasylvania and seven the Delaware 

College. The teachers are loyal, conscientious, arid faithful. There 
are among them those who are inefficient, but they are being 
gradually eliminated. ^ * 

UOR. INromUTION ABOUT THE ,HOUU> b« IN aUFEWNTENDiiNrS 

OFFfCBa 

^ There are many things .bout the schois other than about the 
financre that the board, the superintendent, and the public need to 

stanr’in «« to be administered so that there will be a con- 

^nt ncrem« srounrf th«r efficiency. In a school system that is 
steadily improving in the quality of its work biie will find .mU- 

many others, that the following thiiqp arohapp^^^^ hnd, amohg. 
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1. From year to year the school sj^m will enroll a larger per- 
centage of. the children of tohool age and will carry them further 
■long in the grades betore they drop oiit. 

2. The number, of over-age. pupils and of pupils who are making 
slow progress through scliool will decrease. 

3. .There will be fewer and fewer failures in promotion and fewer 
^who drop out of school, because they become discouraged and dis- 
heartened in their work. 

4. There will be much greater regularity in school attendance and 
fewer absences. 

5. There will be a decrease in the number of pupils per teacher until 

a reasonable limit has been reached. , 

6. Teachers’ qualifications will be advancing steadily, and the con- 
ditioiu under which they live and work will-increasingly make for a 
more stabilitod teaching forcta. . 

_ T- ^Vhen pupils do leave school it will 'V known why, and in the 
light of this information, the work of the schools will be shaped to 
meet their needs better. . 

8. Pupils will be followed up after they leave school in order to 
determine wherein their training could have been improved. 

9. Information will be compiled qrstematically about what other 
school syst^ are doing in order that the system in question may 
prqflt by the experience of others elsewhere. 

These are some of the things which characterize the system that is 
on the alert to improve. Statistical information, and information of 
nonstatirtical character about the system necessary to this end, aiv 
secured in large school systoms by a group of experts who give their 
whole time to compiling and interpreting such facts; in small systems 
this is handled by the superintendent througli a carefully deviseil 
system of reports which he requires principals and teachers to file at 
stated intervals and which are tabulated and made available by a 
clerk working under his direction. 

DtroBMAnoN wHica snovLn aa in the swBan«TaNDaNT*s omca. 

Among the facts that should always be at hand in the superinten- 
dent’s oflice, in order that the school authorities of Wilmington may 
detei^ne for themselves whether, the system has been steadily im- 
proving or steadily declining, are the following ; 

1. The number of children at different ages in the city and the num- 
bM* in school, both public and. priyate. 

9. The number of compulsory attendance age in and out of school. 

8. The number above compulsory attendance age in and out of 
scbooL 
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I 4. The ratio.of pupils above compulsory attendance am to thoae'of 
■ compulsory age. Changes in ratio. 

I 5. Number of pupils for each 100 beginnere dropping out of 
I school at each age and at each grade; numWr of those leaving to 

enter school elsewhere number leaving for other cau^ 

6. Per cent df those entering the first grade to complete the ele- 
niontary scliopi coupsc^ the hi^h*schooI course. 

7. Per cent of those completing the elementary schools to enter 

hi^h school. * 

8. Per cent of thow Entering high school to complete tlie <>our8e. 

9. 1 or cent of high-school graduates who enter college. Kind of 
work <lone in college. 

10 The age-grade distribution of all pupils for each school and 
for the entire system, from which can be determined facts about 
rctaruation and acceleration of pupils. 

11. Attendance. Average daily attendance based on number be- 
longing, on school population; distribution showing . number and 
|>er cent attending 1 to 10 djiya, 11 to 20, and so on. 

12. What those who hove graduated from high school within 4, 6, 

or 10 years are doing, those who have graduated from the grammar 
school, those who left the elementary grades without graduating, 
those who left high school without graduating. , ^ 

13. Per cent of pupils who fail of promotion in eachV»de and in 
each subject. 

14. Ability of pupils as determined by school grades, standard 

tests, and mental tests. > : > 

15. Various cost items. 

toachere”^"**''^’ significant facts regarding 

17. Sif^ificant facts regarding schools' in other cities. 

There is in the superintendent’s office at Wilmington information 
upon m«t of the foregoing points, but owing to a lack of clerical 
help It not been put into shape for use by the board or the 
public. Wdh the dat^ collected but uncompiled and uninterpnitod 
It IS impossible for the board of education to know whether the school 
system has ^^n^dily improving in efficiency or declining. In a 
.large city like Wilmington it is a physical impossibility for the 
su^rintendent himself to collect, compile, and interpret the necessary 
data or even to direct the work of a clerk. The board should, the»- 
force, empl^ ^me one trained in educaUonal statistics to make a 
contiOTOus. statistical study of the Wilmington schools. He might 
well be made a^istant superintendent to assist the superintendent 
and supervisors in diagnosing the school ^m. After such person 
2705(1°— 21 8 . . “ 
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has been employed a complete filing system, several of which have 
been evolved, should be introduced. 

The facts having been collected and compil^ed, the superintendent 
should use them in. his monthly and annual reports to the board of 
education. The annual report should be so written that the public 
cen understand it, published^ and given wide circulation among the 
citizens. 

2. THE FINANCING OF THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

BCHOOLS MAINTAIN NO ACCOUNTING SYSTEM. 

The public schools of the city of Wilmington maintain no ac- 
counting system in the sense of a doiiblerentry set of books. Prior 
to the present fiscal year, other than a record of receipts and dis- 
bursements maintained in the city auditor’s office^ and memoranda 
information maintained in the office of the secretary of the board 
of public education, the accounting of school expenditures has con- 
sisted of a voucher file and lists of paid vouchers. 

Beginning with the present fiscal year, July 1 , 1930 , the secretary 
of the board has adopted the New York State system of reporting 
school expenditures, which as a reporting system has be^n approved 
by the United States Bureau of Education. Tjiat system is not in 
itrolf and was not devised by the originators to be an accounting 
^stem in the tecl^ical ^nse of the word. It was evolved as a 
medium by which a centralized agency might obtain on a stand- 
ardized basis annual statements of school expenditures. In its 
classification and disti^hution of expenditures it segregates adminis- 
trative or general control and overhead expenses, instructional ex- 
penses, building operation and upkeep expenses, interest and bond 
paymei\ts, capital outlays, and the expenses of auxiliary agencies 
and other activities.. Its adoption is commended, but, in addition, 
a regular sy^m of double-entry accounts by which the financial 
activities and financial condition of the public schools may be re- ’ 
fleeted should also be put into effect. 

SCHOOL IXPHNOITURBS IN EXCESS OF HBVBNUBS. 

By reason of the fact that the public schools have maintained no 
general ledger accounts they have*beeu without the information 
necessary for presenting currently operation costs, fund statements, 

- and balance sheeta Therefore in order to ascertain the* financial 
condition of the schools it has been necessary to evolve from the ex- 
isting data^ such statements with such accuracy as conditions permit; 
and them statements, a general fund statement, a new-building 
fund statement, and a .combined fund statement are set forth as 
'^Exhibit.!. .. 
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From this combined fund statement it will be seen that expendl 
tyres applicable to the school year 191&-20 are $20,581.56 in excess 
of tlie revenues for that year, i. e. : 

Kxpenditures applicable to school year 191^20...^ $654 606 85 

Hovonues applicable to school year 191&-20 631* T25. ^ 


Excess of expenditures over revenues 22 881 06 

Less excess of cnsh over accounts payable, both hrougM forward 
from year 1918-19-.™.... 2/299.50 

Net deficit for 1919-20-...,. ~20 581 56 

CURRENT EXPENSES OP WILMINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Eliminating capital expenditures, the current expenses of the 
public schools for the school yeaf_1919-20, together with per capita 
c().st of average daily attendance, are as follows : 

Public school expenditures in 19J9-iO. 


Purpose. - 

Amount. 

Costpsr 
capita aver- 
age dally 
ittendanokt 

Total 

•eew 


Oeneral control 

w>/,anu. o3 

151.90 

Instniction, day schools... . 

Operation cost, all schools 

22,669.06 

409,613.03 

54,349.56 

»‘09 

4.14 
• .49 

V mi Nf'nUCIlTf ' 

Auxiliary agencies am) other actlvitfc.i. . ! .! ! .'! 

F^xed charges and interest.. 

44,419,85 

4,301.60 

MAH K.9 

' — 

*«, 44o. 

il>19 


ji.osiu; colored ectioolf*. 1,140: total 10 7SO 
Includes $3,000 appropriated by city council direct to teachers’ retirement fund. 

For the purpose of comparing on the same basis the expenditures 
of the Wilmington public schools with those of other schools, a 
statement similar to the above has also been prepared as follows 
for 1917-18, for wliich period the Bureau of Education at Wash- 
ington has made an analysis of school expenditures of 46 cities of 
30,000 to 100,000 population in different parts of the country. The 
average daily attendance for the Wilmington public schools for 
1917-18 was 9,970. 

Per capita coats in Wilmington and other cities. 


Purpose. 

Amount. 

Co8> per capita of average daily 
attendance. 

Wilming? 

ton. 

Averaf® of 
45 cities. 

PeroenL 

Total. * 

9354,640.20 

835.57 

952,09 

69 

Oeneral 

InstRiotfra, dai- schools. 

Operation oast, all schools . 

13,918.10 

376,304.69 

30,414.88 

14,289.69 

3,256.93 

17,586.50 

1.40 

27.70 

8.05 

1.76 

1.74 

86, M 

2.72 

n60 

4iW 

81 

7* 

UpkMp cost, all schools... . 

AuxUia^ agSDOtai and other aotivlt’w. .... 

Tlxed wMMies and toteifflSt ^ 
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It will be seen from the above that in 1917-18 Wilmington ex- 
pended for school purposes but 68 per cent of the average; or, in 
other words, if Wilmington had expended 46 per cent more than she 
did she would have expended the average of that of the other cities 
listed. It will be seen also that Wilmington in 1919-20, three years 
®®t reached the average of the other cities in 1917-18. On 
the afor^aid basis Wilmington ranked thirty- fourth in the group 
of 45 cities in 1917-18 as to comparable public-sdiool expenditures. 

SCHOOL BXPENDITUBRS COMPARED WITH OTHER OTIES. 

A statement of the capital outlays for public schools,'as shown by 
expenditures from the new building fund, is set forch in Exhibit II. 
Other butlays may have been made from the general fund, but in the 
absence of such information, it will be .seen from the following state- 
ment that ^1,126, which is the average amount Wilmington has thus 
expended, is but 68 .per cent of 'the average that cities of 25,000 to 
100,000 population have so expended. 

Srhool expenditure.^ ,^inre 10/ 1.* 


Year. 

1911-13 ' 

19I3-13..:. 

1 

Niiml er 
of ciliod. 

Total . 
amount. 

Average 

ltV4 

179 
185 

180 
179 

19,292,478 

10,447,588 

13,531,153 

12,903,948 

13,913,428 

‘ ‘wlMs.ois 

158,661 
58,366 
73, 141 
71,689 
77,723 

‘*“9i.‘085 

1918-14.a y 

1914-15.! : 

1918.17* ; ! 

1917- 18...; ; 

1918- 19 *... . 


72,931,803 

70,944 


.Lbt wte 

The city of Wilmington had.a net investment in its public schools 
at the beginning of the present fiscal year, July 1, 1920, of $1,180000 
w will be shown by the following balance sheet : ’ ’ 

Statement of usuets and linhUities an of Junr ,t0, tOiO.* i 

ASiSETJk 

l«ndl and Improvemontx l o land 417, 00 

Buildings., I,«71,<123..^) 

Equipment 

cwi. 

Aooounts roccivablo 


140,8115.87 
*20,054 49 
.’500.00 


total.. 


2, ar*, 411. 71 


UAfttlrnE.H. 


BoiwU pajrtbl. m'i. 000. 00 

Mori*»pM payable :bi, 500. 00 

Accounts payable 21 , ai9. .51 

Investmoiitofsch'joloorporali 1,979,572.2) 


Total. 


2,3l.’i,|li.7l 
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Disregarding the above liabilities it will be seen that the total 
Wilmington school property as of June 30, 1920, is $2,324,- 
$88,096, outlays during 1918-19 and 1919-20 (sOe 
1017 ifl ^ at the end of the year 

. ■' 8 IS seen as $2,236,(61, Compared with the analysis of school 

expenditures of the 45 cities of 30,000 to 100,QOO population, hereto- 
fore referred to, ilmington stands fifteenth, and has less than one^ 
luilf the amount of school property that such cities as Akron', Ohio, 
and Springfield,- Mass., have, and practically one-half what Des 
. loines, Iowa, and Duluth, Minn., possess, Springfield being erfual 
in population and tlie other three cities of less population than Wil- 
mington. (See Exhibit IV.) 

EXPENDITURES OF CITT FOB ALL PURPOSES FOB PAST 1* T RAM 

During the past 10 years Wilmington has .expended the following 
amounts for its various public activities, 22.8 per cent of which has 
f^one to the public scliools, 

Apitnmulwm of dtp foutwil for the years 1910-11 to 1919~£0, iticlvstve at set 
forth iri city onlinatwrH, ’ 


Total. 


Bond Intent and sinkini; fund payments « 

•Streets and se veers 

Water 

Police* ' 

Fire 

Garbage removal . ’ .’ 

Porks 

Library 

Health* 

Misoclianouiis !!![!!] 

1 ®^cr than puMic schools 
Public Mihools < 


Amount. 


114 , 348 , 516.06 

'1^^,285.35 

1 . 964 . 495.00 
1 , 603 , 609.52 

1 . 429 . 500.00 

751 . 020.00 
235 , 277.90 
^, 500.00 
173 , 321.21 

138 . 600.00 
1 , 236 , 784.41 


_1_ 


Percent 


, 078 , 289.39 

, 270 , 226.67 


100.0 

28.0 

18.7 

11.8 
. 0.0 

6.2 

1.6 

1.8 

1.2 

1-0 

8.0 


il.2 

22.8 


to p^ibuS^cfools.^^* l>ond«. Interest and principal, which are paid from the approprlatlong 

i ISisI \o 

n00.mte?,e5TnTLtVM«% »PproprlatloB of 

department of public acbools. out Hutch has not aa yet been turned oyer to 

^ and sinking-f Jnd 

activities, have not been charged 
to those activities. If the $100,000 expended by the board of puWfc 

2 822 60 payment of bond§, and alsd 

!ZS V fr * !? ’ “'■® in like manner, the amount 

allotted to the operation and upkeep of tlie schools can be reduced to 

.1.4 per cent, the allotment to the public schools then appearing on 
!w- AL the/llotment to the other department But ac- 
tepting^e portion for the public schools as 23 per cent (it was 

ing it w}th the average in 1317 in sid riHao i__ ' a S 
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: popdation and over, which was 81 per cent, it is seen that the ex- 
penditures by .Wilmingtbn for school purposes is but 74 per cent of 
the average of the cities C 9 nsidered, and that Wilmington must in- 
crease her expenditures at least 35 per cent to equal the dvera^ 

ASSESSED VALUATION OP PEOPESTT IN WILMINGTON. 



A rtatement of the assessed valuation of property available for 
taxation in the city of Wilmington, together with ^e tax rates for 
the past 10 years, is ret forth as Exhibit V.' The assessment is re- 
pprted by the tax department of the city to be on a 100 per cent 
. basis. , 

^ It IS to lie noted that the assessed valuation of pl-opertv available, 
for taxation in 1917-18 was $83,4:$8.C75. Compared with* the analv- 
sis ^ the 45 cities of 30,000 to 100,000 population heretofore referred 
to, Wilmington stands eighteenth. (See Exhibit \’l.) This amount 
bf property is bpt two-fifths of the taxable projiertv shown by the 
cities of Akron, Ohio, and Springfield, Mass., each of. about the 
same population as Wilmington, arid which cities are reported as 
also assessed on a 100 per cent basis. It is about the same amount 
as the assessed valuation of the taxable property, reduced to a 100 
^r cent basis, in Wheeling, W. Va., Little Rock, Ark., and Pasa- 
dena, Cahf., which cities in 1917-lff were half the size ofWiming-. 


Wilmingtbn for school purposes during the past 
decade. shows an average of 47 cents; for the year 1916-17 it was 
« cents. In comparison with the.se same 45 cities, Wilmington 
stands thirty-fourth. (See Exhibit VII.) This tax rate for school 
purj^ 18 less than that of Akron, Ohio, and Springfield, Mass., 
which, as stated above, have more than twice the amount of taxable 
property; and furthermore, it is but a trifle over one-half the tax 
rate of Bayonne, N. J., which is smaller in population and has less 
taxable property than Wilmington. 


DISTBIBUnON or SCTOOL EXPENDITURES DVBING ttll-M. 

In reviewing the expenditureaof the public schools of Wilmington 
an intenrave anftjyais'of those relevant to the school year 1919-20 
has been hiade, all pyments covering deficit of the previous year 
ieing set aside.. Iii this analysis, while no change occurs in reporting 
the actual elements, they, on. the other hand, are grouped on a some- 
what different basis than has previously been the custom. But with 
^ expenditures for educational purpo^ increasing yearly, it is becom- 
■ ing inc^asingly more important that they, as well as other public 
expenditures, be presented in a form that will be as illuminating as 


k. , 11 ,.^ k. **1?* WUmlnftoD ralwi additional rcToniwo Bx Tarloui otbor mcin. 
^*atl*^ ^*»tlon, ai^ aa feta cbwgaabla asalnH bualnm actlvlUea, 11- 
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. possibles to the average citizen and presented also in sufficient 
to secure his intelligent review and criticism. This new arrange* 
niciit, therefore, has been evolved to meet this need and in the belief 
that if a citizen can see more clearly the manner of school expendi- 
tures such expenditures will be stronger in their appeal for his 
support. * 

This analysis separates the expenditures of the Wiln»ington pub* 
lie schools, relevant to the school year of 1919-20, as follows: 


V . ^ 

Amount. 

Peroant 

Total . 

l6&4,e06.S5 

100 

K.vpondltures rvlatinif to the Dresent 

5M,633.66^ 

18,002.50 

84.7 

2.S 

111 

K xiHTHlIturea rvlutlnu to the pa.vt 

Kx irtcr fjh t Ka 

IlUiliUIt^ IClHilUg Ml 106 


As thus outlined a general analysis is set forth as Exhibit VIII, 
ami detailed analyses supporting the general analysis as Exhibits 
I X, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII. 

^ Tt should be said that this analysis liad to be made within a time 
limit and from data existing in various forms and in a chaotic con- 
- dition. The information has been taken from vouchers, pay rolls, 
statements, and other records in the secretary’s office and the office 
«f the superintendent of schools, supplemented with oral infonns.- 
tion. Acknowledgment is to be made of the use of the report of 
the audit of the school accounts made for the board of public ednea- 
hon by the public accountants in the summer of 1920. In various 
instances it has not been clear whether certain expenditures belonged 
to 1918-19 or 1919-20. It is therefore possible that some of the de- 
tailed allocations may not be correct. In such cases, however, it is 
c<liially popible that an excess charge may, be overshadowed by a 
< liarge which shduld have been included, or vice versa. But it is 
believed that in the main the analysis is approximately correct, or 
at least near enough so for all practical purposes. 

THE PINANaAL ADMINISTRATION AND ACCOUNTINO PROCEDURE. 

The financial administration of the public schools of the city of 
■11 ilmington, in the light of twentieth-century methods and scientific 
management, is subject to severe criticism. This criticism, however, 
is to be understood as Applying to methods and not to individuals. 
It IS assumed that the existing routine and procedure -comes to the 
present meniliers of the. board of public education as a legacy. But 
lie that as it may, the boArd is attempting the impossible ii> endeay- 
onng collectively and individually to administer the financial details 
of the public schools. The budget, instead of being prepared on the 
basis of functions and representing a specific program, is more or 
1C.SS of a hodgepodge and means very little from the administrative 
point of view. It is the height of absurdity for the board to be 
» , ■ ■ ■■ V"- '■ 
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legMating formally on such things as the advisability of purchasing 
25 feet of hose for a school building. 

At the present time the board collectively authorizes expend!-, 
tures first by budget appropriation and then currently by detailed 
items. Next, as committee members they attempt to audit and 
approve all pay rolls. A majority of the finance 'committee must 
sign all invoices and pay rolls— a purely pro forma proceeding which 
dissipates responsibility. What is needed is a surgeon as much ns 
a survey to separate the board from much of the useless red tape 
with which it is tied. If relieved from much of the petty detail, the 
teard could give more of its time to questions of policy which would 
have a tendency to effect economies, or at least effect greater accom- 
plishments for the same amount of money; A ^change in the city 
charter wiiich would require the city government to turn over to the 
schwis when collected the full revenues from the school ta? instead 
of doling out one-twelfth of it each month, would mean that the 
Khools Instead of the city government would receive the interest 
from the greater portion of the school funds on deposit. The re- 
taming by the city government of $100,000 collected in the school 
tex in 1919-20 for a specific school building, for example, means a 
direct loss to the schools and to the school children of approximately 
$4,000 annually in interest, which, needless to say, could have been 
used to advantage. : 

The accounting procedure, or rather the lack of accounting pro- 
<»dure, has been criticized in a preceding paragraph. At present there 
IS no knowledge in accounting form of the contingent liabilities of 
the Mhools; that is, the orders to vendors issued and unfilled and 
invoices rendered and unpaid. Instead of the heads of various de- 
partments making their own purchases for supplies, such purchases , 
Aould all clear through the secretary’s office. This recommendation 
does not mean a hamstringing of the heads of departments, but a 
combination of centralized control with departmental administra- 
tive latitude. 

It is recommended that the secretary’s office open up a set of donble 
entiy books, in addition to the record of expenditures, and maintain 
some such accounts as the following: 




Cash. 

Accounts receivable. 
Contingent liabilities. 
Un<i2istrlbute<! ez]()eiulltures. 
Expenses: 

Prior years. 

Current year. 

Outlays. 

tand. 

Buildlaga. 

Bqutpment 


Kevenues. 

Bonds payable. 
Claims registered. 

Vouchers payable. 


Mortgages payable. 
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# th OTch simple basic accounts as the above, the school would be 
j^ition to show currently the financial statements common to 
any business concern of standing; and together with the form of 
expenditure analysis which has been adopted, be prepared also to 
give currently any detailed financial statistics that may be called 
for. 

8. CHILD ACCOUNTINf- IN WILMINGTON. 

As no accurate school census has been taken jp Wilmington in 
recent years, the city board of education authorizedfthe survey com- 
mission to have unpublished data in the Census Bureau tabulated. 
These tabulations follow : 


Population of Wilmineton, Del. 


ICompiled by the Bureau of Census from the Cxsasus of IWO not vet pubUshad. 

Bureau of Education, Nov. 23/1920,] 


Submitted to the 0. B. 


Color Of race. 

rndei 

1 

year. 

year. 

2 

years. 

3 

years. 

4 

years. 

5 

years. 

6 

years. 

7 

years. 

8 

years. 

9 

years 

10 

yean. 

Total... 

White*... 

Male. 

Female 

Black and Mulatto. . , . 

Male 

Female 

2,449 

2,399 

2, .327 

2,282 

2,045 

2,111 

2,058 

1,937 

1,930 

1,750 

1,795 

1 

2,262 

1,122 

1,140 

137 

58 

79 

2,209 

1,119 

1,090 

118 

55 

63 

2,155 

1,070 

'1,(»5 

K7 

63 

64 

1,899 
946 
' 953 
146 
72 
74 

1,977 

1,006 

971 

134 

63 

71 

1,905 

938 

967 

153 

77 

76 

1,782 

848 

934 

155 

83 

72 

1,779 
> 891 
888 
151 
77 
74 

1,628 

801 

827 

122 

m 

63 

!S 

75 

«> 

Color or race. 

11 

year*!. 

12 

years. 

13 

years. 

14 

years. 

years. 

*16 

years. 

17 

years. 

18 

years. 

19 

years. 

20 

y^rs. 

A«»U- 

«aU. 

toUl... 

White 

' Male 

' Female i 

Bleck and Mulatto. ... 

Male 

Female 

1,825 

1,902 

1,050 

1..W1 

1,534 

1,723 

1,652 

1,749 

1,968 

1,909 

40,583 

37,354 

18,298 

a, 534 
l,89& 

1,704 
783 
: 921 
"121 

55 

66 

1,724 

865 

&59 

178 

91 

87 

1,507 

75:1 

754 

143 

67 

76 

1,461 
717 
> 744 
127 
6V 
62 

1,38.5 

673 

712 

149 

66 

83 

1,577 

768 

809 

146 

60 

*1 

' 1,487 
745 
742 
165 
87 

T8 

1,557 

745 

812 

192 

66 

126 

1,747 

831 

916 

221 

99 

122 

1,655 

776 

889 

244 

m 

122 


‘ Include'! all colors or race# except Black and Mulatto. ^ 

For purposes of discussion a regrouping of the census data follows : 

Regrouping of census xlgta. 


Children 6 vears of age ; 

7 w 13, induxive (compulsory period/ 
t nUdren 14 to 18 (above cornpuucM’y perlCKJ). . . 

Total . 


18 to 18 (higb*scliool aite). . 
< hildren 14 to 15 (work-permit aue). 


While. 

Colored. 

Total. 

1,605 

11,764 

153 

if;^ 

7,467 

779 

8j24« 

21,136 

\,9n 

23,003 

6,006 

2,816 

652" 

276 



In order to learn what preportion of the ,popMlation falling witMlK 
the cotopnlsory school ^riod was ennrflad in seKoolf, Uie (to|iUnueuni4 


A#- Xu' ' 






^ ' ‘'t “’A ‘ 
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secured a report; of all children, according to age, enrolled in all . 
public^private,,and parochial schools in Wilmington. These.data 

arranged to correspond wijh the preceding table, follow ; 

Enrollment In all sehooh of Wilmington. lUiO. dUtriltulefl by age groupt. 


% 

Public school*. 

Tom j X®'?; 

•in all ! 
primto IJf®* 

(Irand 

toul. 

White. 

Colored. 

! . ■ 

Total. 

^jdrniAytuwofaRf 

CJUann 7 fo lai IntUislve 

Children H to 18. lnclasi%*e . 

TAial j 

1.344 
2, 127 

1A3 

1.0S2 

331 

i,5o: 

0,020 

2.45M 

49 .S23 j 

304 3,USN 
119 I 521 1 

2,079 

13,972 

3,09h 

iJiiteSl? 'hilSh-stchool ageV. j i 'wi J 

t hlldren U fo 15 <work-i>erinil uyei. . . _ > j 

l,5T6 

~ IW 
230 

13, 5W 
r,4]| 

l,(W5 

^533 4,032 I 

HX 210 

6S 45 

19.1 9 

2.1 b 


A comparison of the two tables shows certain iliscreimm ies. Ac- 
cording to the census report, there were children « years of 
age, and according to the .school registers there were 2,07!>, or 21 
more enrolle<l than were acconiiteil for hy the census. For the age 
poup 7-13, inclusive, there were by the census 12,78!> children, and 
by the school fegisters 13,972 enrolled, or 1,183 more than were 
Accounted for by the census. These discrepam ies may be accounted 
— ***“‘^**® Federal Census Hnreau included the children 

in Wilmington on a^ particular date, while the. enrollment figures 
include all the different children enrolled iliiring the year. tSinre 
the ^pulation of \yilmington was a shifting one, children having 
enrdled and having moied away liefore^nd others having inoveil 
. in aftetj the census was taken, the school enrollment naturallr showed 
more children than would be in the city at the iiarticuhii- »hite when 
the Federal census was taken. 

^^No such, discrepancies occhr in the age groniw above 13 years. 
ll}ere were by the census 84J46 children 14 to 18 years of age; only 
3^8 of these being in school. Thus it is evident that at least 5,148 
children from this age group are out of school. All these are above 
the compulsory age limit. Some^of this group, especially those 14 
years of age, would belong to the elementary school. The majority 
of those above 14 belong to high school, bilt Nimparatively few are 
to be found there. The .census gives 6,658 children 15 to 18, inclu- 
sive; the school registers of public, private, and parmhial schools 
show only^l,739 belonging to this age gfoup, leaving 4.919 children 
of bgh-school age out of school. No doubt the numlier on the school 
register for this age group is too high, os in the case of other age 
. ^nps, «nd for the same reason— that the data comprire all children 
f ^polled for the year, while the census includes only children who 
in Fibnington on a particular 
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I Although apparenUy nearly all the children of compulsory school 
I age al« enrolled tn public, private, or parochial «hools, the attehd- 
ancc IS not what it should be in either the white or the colored 
public schools. The average number of days attended for the white 
schools was .144 days and for the colored schools 133 days The 
sc ioo s were in s^ion 183 days, so that each child in the white 
»bools l<»t on an average 37 daj's and in the colored schools 60 
' I'f f, , average number of “days belonging,” by 
white ‘;«|«l‘Jrvn was 160 and by the colored, 159, .so. on an arora^ 
Ciich white child lost 16 days and each colored child 26 days of the 
i\me for which he was enrolled. 

Stated in another way the actual working , school year for white 
sclioo s in Tl ilmin^n was only 144 days and for colored schools 
onl\ 13.3 days, yet the schools were open more than 180 days. Since 
each white child lost 16 days and each colored child 26 davs there 
aas^ a total loss of 2.32,440 days, which, translated into monev lo^ 

81.-5 to ftppro.ximately 

In other words if every child had lieen perfect in attendance the 
co.st would have been no more than it actually was, but the educa- 
tional returns would have been much greater. 

In order to show how well the children attended school the fol- 
lowing table was comiiiled, which shows the numlier attendinc from 
1 to 10 days, 11 to 20, and so on : 

DMributiim of attendance in pHbUc whootn, ^ 


I>ays HUetidiHl. 


Niimtw of whi»c cliildrrn. 


I- 10 

II 

21- .10 

31 #0 ■■■.' 

41- Mi 

51 tK) 

61- :» N. 

71- m 

M <t0 . ■; 

«I 1(10... 

HJi no 

Ill IJO...... :' *■ 

I2I IW.f 

Ill 140 

I4I I.V) 

151 160 ■ ‘ 

wriw.......: I ’•JB 

- I Ti^ 


7H 
102 
133 
133 
137 
157 
219 
342 
325 
314. 
30* 
233 
.171 
520 
320 
t|4«7 
2, .512 


Niimltcr of colored children. 


12.7 percent st- 
tendfwl l(S!i than 
half the term. 


25.0 per ren* at- 
. tended les^ than 
throe-lburtha the 
term. 


n 

23 
30 
22 

24 
37 
51 
40 
59 
48 
55 
M 
88 

101 

143 

l«l 

25.8 

307 

44 

7,570 


!• per cent ait- 
tended len thui 
one-half t^^. 

41.8 per cent at^ 
Inu than three 
fourths t^ term. 
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BI(F0RCKHENT of the attendance law. 

A first essential step in die enforcement of the compulsory at- 
tendance law IS to learn how many children of school age there are 
in the city. This information can be secured only through the tak- 
iBg of a school census at definitely stated times. Such a census 

ould show: (1) How many children there are who ought to be in 
Mhool; (2) where they live; (3) how.muny are enrolled 'in the public 
in private,- and in parachial schools. Much other valuable infor- 
mation can hkewiM be obtained which when analyzed will provide 
the school authorities with dependable basis for drawing coiiclu- 
sio^ regarding many problems relating to the nd^istra'tion of the 

Furthermore, if the school board had been hai ing a census taken 
apnually or even at les§ frc<iuent intervals, and if they had analyzed 

buildil«"f " liere to locate school 

buddings V tliey would have known where the school population 
was mcreasing most rapidly. popuiauon 

A CUMULATIVE CENSUS CARD. 

Supplementary to a formal census canvas of the city made at given 
mtwvak the attendance department shouldanake and keep up to date 
X; M each of whicli should conteiJ ^dt 

tending public, private, or parochial school, class of suCh school; the 
i^n for not attending ahcol, if employed, where and how, and a. 
brief statement of the school history of every child in the family. 
This family-record card should be made in duplicate, one copy to be 
reteined in the office of the chief of the attendance department and 
by principal of the school attended 

cards should be kept up to dale' by’ adding the names of 

entering school after the annuftl 
census h^ been taken. If this is done the whereabouts of every child 

^ facts about 

each can be secured upon a moment’s noticev 

After tbe annual census has been taken it should, early in the 
school term, 1^ checked against the enrollment in the public, private 
S school to ^ascertain what children are out orschool! 

al-ia ****”? •'^•° attendance officers can visit the homes of these 
Ohil^a to mqmre why they have not entered school. As already 
mentioned, the census report, If kept m permanent form, is of ines 
tunable va^ue not only m enforcing laws having to do with compul- 
wjy n^^ance, with child labor, and with the granting of work 


permits, but it will give vehiable information regarding the growth 
of the city, the direction this growth is- taking, and the ch'anging 
anil shifting character of the population— information which is 
essential if the board is to plan wisely far enough ahead to provide 
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the necessary school accommodations by the time they are needed- 
something the Wilmington board has not done, possibly because it 
did not know anything definite about the school population .of the 
city* - , 
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TrfE WORK or TBK ATTENDANCE OmCBRS. 

Up to Mnrch. 1919, in Wilmington, no real attempt was made to 
enforce tlic comp.ilsory-atton<lance law which had Iwen on the statute 
b«)ks for several years. In March, 1919, three truant, or attendanre 

officers were employed by the school department. ■ 

Each officer is assigned a district and required to visit each stdmol 
twice ir week and to telephone once a week. Principal^ may, liow- 
ever, call the a'ttendance officers at any time. ‘These officore visit 
; the homes of cinidren who are irregular in attendance and endeavor 
to iiersuade tlie parents to send their children to whool regularly. 
A record and the n^sidt of each visit Ls^ept by a card system, if 
the iiareiit d(H.s not i-omply with the^cquest, formal notice is served: 
iiml if no attention is pai.l to this notice, lie is suminoneil before the 
justice of |)eace for a hcarinjr. 

Sinc^the enipl.^mient of the attendanre officers school attendan.y 
hM improved. Diiring the year 1919-20 there were reportwl to the.se 
officers, 4,97.5 ca.«es of irregular attendance. Of these. 4.;J99 were re- 
turneil to the public schools and C2 to private schools. In addition 
418 truants wijrfe put in schools. Only 97 of these might las class,*, I 
as habitual. That the attendance officers were busy is'cvident from 
the fact that they nnule 4,910 visits to homfes, l,:j.59 to schools 25 
to the court.s, and H>1 miscMIanyoiis, making a total of 6,4.59, or 21;5,i 
for each officer, or ah average of 12Sisits a da^-, which is'« laVgJ 
numlier in view of the fact that each district is large and iisuallv 
much territory had to Ik* traversed to. visit the homes. 

"■«« wved upon 84<) parents, 14 were prosmitd 
with costs and fines, , 111,1 2' were ,lisniis.se,l. From the fore^oin-r 
it is evident that the ,-,iiiipulsory iittcii<iaiiec division has ren,le're,l a 
genuine serviee’tb the swliools of Wilmington. . . 

By referring to the FiMlenil census and the sehool register data 
ajid by taking into account the eaiis,* of the di.serep:mcy found 
lietweeii the eeiisus ami ohrollnient, it woftld Wm prolmble that 
nearly all the chihlren of compulsory attemlanre age in Wilmington 
enroll in some school. The Federal cmisus data show, too, that only 
96 children from 7 to 13 years of age, inclusive, are reported as not 
having enrolled in. Khool some time within the school year from 
• ‘Septembei^ 1919, to January, 1920. ’ ’ 

_ 80 MB pirnCULTIES m BNFOaaNO THE LAW. 

One great difficulty lies in the fact that the officers hhve no means 
^ of knowi^ what children do not^nroll, except as they lay discover 
them by inquiry among children in school who may kAow of some 
' who are riot in school. As elsewhere- recommended, a school census 
; enable these officers to locate every child and pkee him in 

^ l^ooHf he has no good reason for being absent 
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. Another difficulty in the enforcememf of the law is that there is no 
cooperation between the attendance officers and the private and 
pnrochinl schools. Of course the Wilmington board of education has 
no administrative relation with these schools, but it is the duty of 
the lioard to see that every child of compulsory attendance age is in 
st hool somewhere and that he attends regularly., - 

The attendartce de})arlment does not e\-en know how many chil- 
(livii are enrolleil in private and parochial Sidiools, much le^ how 
well they attend. There is no system of transfer ^rom private to, 
piiblic schools, t'hildren who leave the public schools to enter pri- 
vate or.paDK'bial schools are followed up to see that they ehter these,- 
but there is no sucfi follow-up when a pupil lenvc.s-thc private-or 
- parochial sc1hk) 1 since the attendance officers are not notified that it 
is the intent ion of the piipilto transfer. 

Before it is jmssiblc to have ail the children of com pn I sory school . 
age in school oind in regular attendance the Wilmington school 
Imard must jwovide a sufficient number of attendance officers to 
include the chihlren Hv all private and parochial schools. It is in- 
(onceivable that any legislative body would pass a compulsory at- 
tcnilancc law so that tho.se parents who enroll their children in pri- 
vate or parm hial .schools may keep them out at any time and for 
any reason. It is iiuonadvnble that John Smith, \vho sends his 
chihlren to public .school, is fined because he does not' keep -them in 
school the required time, while John Jones, who sends his children 
to a private school, may keep them at home ns much, as he plea.ses. 
For the Wiliuinghm .scIuk)1 hoard to compel all children of «)m- 
pidsory age to attend .school acconling to the provisi,«»n of the law 
wouhl in no way interfere with the administration of the private 
and parochial schools. This fact must be remembered: That the 
law provides that every parent of children from 7 to 14 years of age 
must send them to .sotnc school. What school is not a matter that 
.oncerns the school board so long as the children are receiving 
instruction equivalent to that given in the public schools. 

, .Vjiother difficulty needs to be pointed out. The oompolsorV at- 
tendance law under which Wilniingttm is operating permits a child 
tv leave school at 14 years of age, no matter what grade he has com- 
|)lftt^l, even if it is only the first or no grade at all. The child- 
labor bureau, however, does not issue work permits to children 14 
j-ears of age unless they have completed the fifth grade. Thus chil- 
dren 14 years o| age who have not completed the fifth grade and who 
have quit school are" not permitted to work. Such children may 
roam the streets so far os the compulsory attendance department of ‘ 
the WUiBington schools concerned. ' 
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The compulsory attendance law, under whi(^ Wilmington is oper- 
ating, and the child labor law should be made to harmonize so that 
children from 14 to 16 years of age must be in school or at work, 

HOLDING POWER OF THE SCHOOLS. ^ ' 

Most of the pupils^enrolled remain in sch^I until they become U 
years of age. The number in school is practically constant from 6 
to 14 years of age. Aft the age of 14 there is a falling off; at 15 
there are not half as many in school as at 13. Conditions in this 
r^pect in Wilmington are practically the same as in 42 other cities^ 
of more than 25,000 population, as may be seen , in the following 
table: * 

Total net cnroUment in Wi/minffton pubh'e, schools, 19/0-20, fits/ ribu fed by agvn. 


Agtt. 

Pupils. 

Peiwnt* 
ajjeof 
total en- 
roUmciit. 

Pefoent- 

aftein 

42oiti^. 

5 : ; 



1 A 


i 407 

FT A 

I. A 


1*438 

ll.U 
• lA A 

10.2 


l.*846 

IU*D 

lao 

■ 10. 4 

10. c> 


1,250 

1. 19^ 

9.3 

A 9 

10.6 


1, <129 
1 HA 

w.J 
f A 9 

10.4 


990 
1 AAA 

10*7 

1A A 

9.9 

9.7 

11.-. fPD* 

■ 1,9m 

1 411 

10*9 
1A A 

14 ; . 

1*AA7 

IO«9 
9 9 

9.4 


SM 

f • / 

J..A 

LI 



. 

A 9 

4.5 


000 

9fl 

3*7 

e A 

16 

18 fend over * 

*19 

101 

1*9 

1 A 

1,6 

Total. 1 

13 575 

1*9 
I4V8 A 

1.0 
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Children in Wilmington are staying in school until the seventh 
grade, when' they begin to drop out rapidly, so that in the eighth 
grade almost half have gone, and in the fourth year high school 
only about one-sixth survive, as may be seen from the following 
' table, which shows the number of^pupils among each hundred begin- 
ners who are in school at each grade 

, ^timber o/ pu/Hls in each ffrade for every 100 pupils entetmy first grade. 


Ortdpft. 




....Ai.. 


WilmlDfcton. 


191&-14 19I9-20 


153 

122 

129 

122 

108 

m 

» 

58 

57 

82 

20 

U 


175 

118 

133 

123 

too 

187 

a 

58 

82 

20 

18 


43 other 
OJtfM, 
1919. 


154 

121 

121 

m 

114 
108’ 
20 
74 
88 
80 
24 
. 19 
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For every 100 beginners there are 174 in the first grade, 64 in the 
eighth, and 16 in the fourth year high School. The number in excess 
of 100 in the lower grades represent the holdovers. This is not 4s 
good a showing as is made by 42 other cities, where there are, for 
every, 100 beginners, 154 in the first grade, 74 in the eighth, and 19 
in the fourth year high school. In Wilmington there is more of a 
clogging prw^ in the first six grades, and then a^ soon as the chil- 
dren are 14 years of age the average, ones begin to drop out. The 
K'hools are, however, holding the pupils ons or two years longer than 
in 1913, when the eliminating process began in the fifth and sixth 
grades, while in 1919 it did not begin until the seventh grade. 

practically no greater proportion entered the 
eighth grade and all grades above in 1920 than in 1913, but that a 
larger proportion entered ip the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. In 
the pnmary grades the proportion of holdove^rs is about the same as 
m 1913 ; that is to say, the only point where the system has gained in 

toon — holding power. Miripg the period from 1913 to 
1920 IS in the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades. 

In comparing Wilmington with ths average of 42 other cities of 
the country in respect to this matter, this is to be observed; That in 
the fii^ grades the number of repeaters is about the same; that in 
the sixtband mventh grades the repeaters in Wilmington in 1920 ran 
higher than the average of the 42 cities; and that from the eighth 
graile up through the high school the schools hold proportionately 
fewer pupils than do the schools of the 42 cities with which Wil- 
mmgton is compared. 

* 

4. THE PROGRESS OF CHILDREN THROUGH' SCHOOL. 

. There are in Wilmington 384 whites and 313 colofed children 3 
years or more years orer age for their respective grades. If the same 
law were in forre 15 Wilmington as in New Jersey, that all children 
or more y?are oyer age. be placed in special classes, about 30 such 

Tf ‘^‘“‘J^tions, with respect 

lve?fi^J «nd,la^ .of classrooms, no provision can be mTde 

^en for the mentally defectiye, not to mention pupils who have 
become ovef age for pther reasonsr. 

-In the next^ew parepaphs attention ie called more in detail -to 
the i^ount of retarda^^^^^ schools, its special 

significsnce; aod the methods reducing it. 

Since the elemsnl»^ Mh 9 »^TO^^ st„dy is 8 years in length 
a chUd entering at 6 yeare age should complete the course at 16 .’ 
n the co^ilation the age-grade data for the Wilmington 

grade who are 6 and 7 years of a^e^are 
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68 sxmvsT or thb schools or iriLMiH^v,.inEEk 

Number and per cent over mpe, bp peare; 




Yeen over ege. 


1 

3 

1 

S 

4 

3fv . *. • 

mnrf . 

Mtnibar,. white : 

1,618 

714 

268 

01 

2» 

^ Percent 

13.5 

5.0 

3.3 

.8 

.2 

muber.eolored 

263 

187 

1.15 

77 

73 

Pereent 

18.1 

11.0 

0.8 

4.0 

.VI 

Total, white end colored '.... '..11 

1,001 

001 

423 

168 

OH 

Pbreent 

U.O 

6.6 

8.1 

1.2 

7 

fit eiot offetardatldii 

12.7 

5.3 

1.0 

.6 

. !3 


The distribution for the white sch(x>l8 of Wilmin^!:toh is practirallv 
the same as for, the 80 citic^, but the over-age coloi;e(l* * children cuum* 
Wilmington to make a poorer showing than the 80 cities. 

Expre^d in another way^ the seriousness of those three or more 
years over age may be seen in the following table, which shows the 
number of children 16 years of age who have not reached the eighth 
grade, the number 15 years of age who have not reached the seventh 
grade, and so on : 

Children of piven ogee who have not reached given graden. 


White. 


N tuber otdtildmi. 


ft 

108. 

M8. 

«7.i 

ft: 


Age. 


Orede 

not 


Seventh. 

Sixth. 

Firth. 

Fourth. 

ThlrdT 


Colored. 


Number of children. 


1 Age. 


a 16 

M ...I 15 

70 li 

•4 13 

50 13 

18 It 

» 10 


Grade 

not 

reacbod. 


Eighth 

SeveiUh. 

Sixth. 

Fifth. 

Fourth. 

Third. 

Second. 


It is safe to assert that none of ' these children will complete the 
eighth grade. None of the Wilmington children now in the eighth 
grade are more than two years over age. Indeed, very few in tljiis 
grade are two years over age, most of the over-age children having 
dropped oiit before reaching the eighth grade. 

• noNincANCB 0' Kvr^^ATioH. 

/ An f Mtor in the consideration of the efficiency of the 

Wilmington school system, and in fact any ^hool system, is the 
to which children are under age, of normal age, and over age 
for their respective g^es. The seriousness of retardation is epn- 
.^rned chiefly with the, results to the child himself, the educational 
t to the State, and the Nation^ and the financial loss 

:^^hich tomiBS. ftom the add^ expense of carrying a pupil oy^r the 
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same work two or more timea Of these, thie first two ere of the * 
most importance. The child becomes discouraged and, leaves school 
ns soon as the compulsory attendance law will permit, while, the com- 
munity Ibs^ the possibility of adding to its population an educated 
citizen. . ^ 

Cliildren who leave school at the close of the first, second, or third 
year of school miss the larger part of the education which the city 
provides for its c*hildren, and they do not receive the minimum 
amount which is by general agreement considered necessary as prepa- 
ration for intelligent citizenship. Many children in Wilihinj^n do 
not advance far enough to acquire the permanent hab^ which the 
school aims to inculcate, and the little education acquired is not 
sufficient for ordinary needs. 

The injury of retardation is not confined to the fact that the chil- 
dren leave school early and are, therefore deprived of an education, 
but to tile fact that while they do remain in school the instruction is 
not adapted to their abilities. They do not, therefore, receive full 
l)enefit for the time which- they devote to school, and since they are 
improperly classified they are a burden to the teacher and a handicap 
to the pupils who are making normal progress. This classificatifm 
means that the teacher either neglects the backward children, or else 
devotes to them the time needed for the proper advancement of the 
Itright children. 

CONDITIONS DfPaOVlNa 

Simply to show present conditions with respect to retardation in 
Wilmington would be exceedingly Unfair in view of the fact that the 
|)ercentage of retardation is much less now than it was several years 
ago, as may be seen from the following table; 


Showinff retardation for a period of one year. 


AfW. 

. ms-14 

lon-tt 

ioio-i> 

White. 

Colored.. 

imie. 

Colored. 

White. ' 

- ^ 

colored. 

OncWifa 

Normal 

Ov«r«t« 

Ptrtrm, 

1.6 

6S.7 

M.8 

PiretM, 
• 4.6. 

41.0 

IL6 

Ptrtm, 

16 

87.0 

88.1 

Peem, 

1.6 

!!•* 

60.6 

Percfol. 

4.6 

7D.8 

85.8 

PercMi. 

18 

44.7 

617 


In the white schools there is now a greater proportion of under age 
wd normal age'children and a smaller proportion of ov« age than 
in In the colored schools there has been practically no change. 
This is explmned by the fact that during the war many. Negro chil- 
dren who .had never been in . school, or at least only intermittently, 
moved to Wilmington. There being w speoi|il classes for childnn 
over age, they were placed in the grade to which their scholastic a^ 






tsinments enti^M them, with- the resalt thet many children 10, 11, 
•pd 13*^ars of age were placed in the primary grades. If this 
eooditicm had not arisen the amount of retardation in the colored 
whbols would undoubtedly hare been reduced as it was in the white 
schools. . 

ntRODs FOB MDOcma aMouNT or BRAasAnoN. 

u.^eie are now in Wilmington fewer over-age children than in 
1018, beMuse the promotion system has bten made m6re flexible, and 
more children are promoted, as may be noted in the section of this 
report treating of promotion. ' 

Six elementary summer schools have been otganixedj to which 
children who fail in one or two subjects, who have passed but nef!d 
strengthening, imd who may be able with a little extra work to skip 
a «t« admitted During the summer of 1920 there were 46.3 

cdiikuea enrolled, the average attendance being 320. Of those en- 
rolled 3t7 worked off conditions, 130 were strengthened, 16 were 
mubM to skip a grade, and 40 failed. The organization of the% 
summer schools is a forward step, and they have done much to lower 
the amount of retardation. More should be established and the term 
gn^uaUy extended so thH the school children' of Wilmington may 
have the opportunity of attending school 48 wmks a. year, as tecom- 
mended in another part of this report. ' " . 

Special classes should be provided so" that children who are a 
Irurien to a . room, may be removed end given instruction suited to 
their abilities and needs. But special rooms are out of the question 
under preset conge^d conditions. Not until after new buildings 
are erected can much Iw done to provide special classes for those 
children needing special help. 

This much, however, can be done: The children in a room can be 
grouped so that the dow-moving older. pupils need not be in the 
samo class with the younger and brighter children. Jf there are, 
fpr imtonce, three first grades in a building, the children can be di- 
vided into six groups, thus making only about- a ux weeks* 
interval b^ween groups. With such arrangement a child need not 
»be held until the end of the term and be required to repeat a hklf 
year’s work. He can be dropped back to the group just below when 
he shows that he can not keep up with the group that he is in,* or if 

he shows special ability he can be advimced- to the group above. 

!‘'. An expei^ent now under way in- Wilmington promises much to, 
diminish ' niterdation; In two buildings the teachers are advanced 
with thei# classes for a pertod of two years. As yet, no statistical 
•»dlB an at band to diow whrtber a greater proportion of pupils are 
promoted under this plan than tinder that of having the- teacher re- 
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main year after year in the same grade. The teachers who have been 
advanced with their classes speak enthusiastically of the plan, saying 
that they are now enabled to promote more children because of the 
fact that they know them better. These teachers say that they now 
often promote children who, if they had to be sent to a new teacher, 
would be held back. This is possible because teachers know the 
- weakness of the children in question and know just what wprk is 
necessary to bring th^ni up to the standard, whereas a new teacher 
would not. It is also claimed that much time is saved at tlie begin- 
ifing of each term, because no review is needed to ascertain just what 
the childrei^ have studied. All the reviewing that is necessaiy is to 
refresh the minds of the pupils after a few* months^ vacation. 

The plan of advancing the teacher with the class having proved 
successful in the two schools, it should be extended to other buildings 
as rapidly as possible, for it will without doubt assist in reducing 
the amount of retardation, in addition* to the other advantages that 
come from a teacher’s being with her class for several years. Teachers 
may well be promoted with the children through three or four y^ars. 
Kxperience in many places has proven the value of this. 


PBOMOTIONS IN BLBMBNTABT GEADia. 

The promotiob rate has been much increased in both the white and 
(‘olored schools. In June, 1915, only 85 per cent, of the white pupils 
were promoted; in June, 1920, the promotion rate reached 91 per 
cent, which is about as high an average as it is possible to secure, since 
there always will l)e some children in a graded school who must for 
one reason or another re|)cat a term’s work. In June, 1915, only 72 
per cent of the colored children were promoted ; in 1920 the per cmt 
promoted was 81. , 

The following table shows the promotions in the elementary schools 
distributed by grades in June, 1920: 


Promotions in the elementary o^des, June, xJtO. 
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42 

80 
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09 
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82 
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09 
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14 

17 
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A glance at the table reveals a much lower promotion -rate in the 
Mventh and eighth grades in both the white and the colored schools 
than in the first six grades. There is possibly no explanation for this 
except that the teachers in the« two grades have too high standards 
for promotion, or possibly these grades are not supervised as care- 
fully, ^ghtj-four per cent is too few to promote in any school. The 
average in the seventh and eighth grades should be at least 90 per cent 
or as high as in the lower grades. ’ 

Tjiere is considerable variation among buildings in respect to pro- 
motions, ranging from 84 in one school to 9T per cent in another The 
lower ratios are usually in the buildings where the grammar irrades 
are housed. 

CAUSES OF FAILURES. 

^ Many things contribute to the failure of pupils, not the least of 
these being irregular attendance. Many of these failing in June at- 
tended only part of the term. The fact that poor attendance is the 
wuse of many failures is self-evident. The following table made up 
from teachers reports for several years on the cause of nonpromotion 
shows a number of causes, not the least being absence from school : 


XonpnmotioM and eau$et-\lnneHlary Bchwili.' 
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61 

83 
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10 
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• 1,367 

1.173 

1,166 


'As reported by noebers. 

It may be noted that work which was too difficult for pupils who 
were not really mentally deficient but rather mentally retarded or 
»w#re slow to grasp ideas caused many failures. These children need 
special attention in classes for children in what might be termed 
“opportunity classes.” Indifference is another cause of nonpromo- 
tion. This no doubt means that the classroom instruction is hot 
adapted to this group of children. Many of this group might, how- 
ever, be clashed with those who are weak physically. Condition of 
buildings and lack of modern equipment is toother reason for indif- 
ference and “ incapacity.” * 

In brief, the foregoing report of the teachers giving causes jof non- 
pfomotmii makes it evident that many children who fail c6uld be 
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helped. This brings us back to recommendtitions made elsewhere 
in tlic report^ that special rooms be piovided. But again we are con- 
fronted with the question, ‘‘ ^Vhere? ” 

^ METHODS OF PROMOTION. 


Phpils in the elementary schools of Wilmington are not promote 
on marks made in formal examinations, but upon the kind of work 
llic pupil does from day to day. In brief, the teacher decides whether 
a pupil can do the next grade work. In doubtful cases tlie teacher 
and the principal confer and decide whether it is better for a pupil 
to be promoted or to l>e retained in the grade. Of course, occasional 
. to.sts-are. given igid ace used in arriving at a decision in regard toe," 
' pupil’s promotion, but they fortunately do not count tlirce-fourths, 

• a half, or a fourth, as is the custom in some school systems. The 
liigher promotion rate is possiblyidue to the.faci that formal exami- 
nations have been alwlished and that a pupil’s fitnc.ss for promotion 
is determined by his daily recitations and his ability to do the work 
of the next grade. It is, indeed, a commendable feature of the school 
system that promotional examinations have been abolished* These 
formerly consumed much time that could have, been used for teaching 
purposes.. It was a process of pulling up the plant to 'see whether it 
was growing. . 

5. TRAINING OP ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AND THEIR SALARY 

SCHEDULE. 

The minimum educational requrremc'nts for entering the elemen- 
tai-j' teaching corps of the Wilmington .siIkmiIs consist of gradusT 
tion from a four-year high school and two years of professional'* 
preparation. There are, however, many teachers in the corps who 
have not had this amount pf preparation, for the standard now de- 
manded is higher than it was several years ago. There are teachers, 
in the Wilmington schools who had three years, or less high school 
work and a year or less of professional training at the time they 
were employed by the Wilmington school board. These facts are 
set forth in ^e following table. 

The tables following give the di,«itribution of the number of yedrr 
of education which teachers and principals receive above the eighth 
grade. 
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Total education above eighth grade of elementarg aehool prindpalt diatrtbuted 

6y Veart. 




Smalm otymn. 


Number 

ofiiriiiol- 


n. 


•ceofaB 

priaol* 


at 

S7.« 

8LS 

4.1 

IZ5 


Ix)wer quartlle» 4.4 ; median, 5.3 ; upper quartUe, 6.0. 

It may be noted that 4.7 per cent of all the elementary teachers 
have attended school less than three years beyond the eighth grade, 
including time so spent after beginning to teach in Washington.* 
Only 39 per cent have had six or more years’ schooling, v^hile 69 
per cent of the elementary teachers in other cities have attended 
school six or more years beyond the eighth grade. The median num- 
ber of years that the Wilmington teachers have had is 6.5, while the 
median for 47,121 teachers in other cities is 6.4, or 0.9 years more 
thatj for the teachers in Wilmington. 

The elementary-school principals have not attended school more 
years than the teachers they are supervising. This is accounted for 
by the fact that many of the principals entered the Wilmington 
schools as teachers some yeare ago. some before there was a 4-year 
- high-school course, and when the city training course was a year or 
even less in length. Many of the teachers, on the other hand, have 
recently come into the schools with four years of high-school worit 
and two years of iiormal training, which are now required for en- 
trance. 

By referring to the table it may be seen that only 6.3 per 
cent of the principals had graduated from a 4-year high school 
and a 2-year normal school, or from college, before entering the Wil- 
mington schools. Many of the principals hgve^ however, since enter- 
ing the service in Wilmington, added a year or more to their school- 
ing. The median number of years’ education upon ei^trance was 8.8 
years; now it is 5.6 years, or an increase of 1.6 years. In the follow- 
ing ^tion, treating of experience, it will be found that the princi- 
pals have had many more years’ experience than the teachers, whieh 
may make up for the lack. of professional prep^tion, but, as 
^inted out elsewhere, principals should' h'ave special preparation 
for their work as supervisors. 

Without question, elementary-school principals should be edu- 
cated especially for supervision as well as for teaching. They 
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lie coHfpe graduates or the equivalent, and should have had, during 
their college coursi*, several years’ work in education, with special 
emphasis upon the subject of elementary-school su{>ervision. ■ They 
should also ha%4 some teaching exj)erience, so that they may know 
what problems the classroom teacher has to solve and what niethods 
are applicable in their solution. The principal who can not go into 
a classroom and teach eflfectively soon loses the res])ect of the teach- 
ere under his or her supervision, but being aide to teach in itself dt)es 
not make a teacher a capahle^principaj. lie or she must know how 
instruct others in the principles and art of teaching, how to arouse 
interest among teachers and parents, and -how to do many :other 
things that are not requiml of a teacher. 

When the elementary school principals are judge«l by the standard 
of education and exj>erienw*, they are “short” on educational quali- 
fications and “ long” on experience. The plan of promoting tcachem 
to prWpalships is largely responsible for this situation. For soiiw 
years it has been the custom to griint what are known as principal’s 
certificates to teacherg of some years’ ex|>erience. Thus there i.s ’ 

- usually a list of teachers waiting to be promoted to principalshiiw 
as vacancies occur. 

There is no need of granting such certificates. A standanl college 
: graduation with courst*s in educat ional sujpeirisioii and several years' 
'^teaching experience khoiild be set and adhered to. If any of the 
teaching corps reaches the standard and has the other ilecessarv 
qualifications for the principjdship, he or she should Is? ct)nsideivd 
for the imsition. The superintendent should, however, feel free to ^ 
go anywhere to select principals for the elementary schools, just as 
he may go anywhere for sur^ei^dsors o( s|xiciul subjects. The prin- 
eipalship is the most important supen isory position in t|»e elementary 
school system. - It is thr6ugh the principals that the. superintendent 
must work. v / 

If becausfeof a lack of trairting they are not capable of under$tan»l- 
ing and of putting into operation the recommendations of the siiptw- 
intendent, the school system fails; a; weak principal, a weak/school. 

Everything considered, the survey commission strongly , recom- 
mends Uiat the school boerd should hereafter demand higher edu- 
* cational and profe^ional qualifications for the most iqiportant 
supervisory position in the Wilmington school system—th^ elemen- 
, : 8ch<»l principalshii^that the plan of prompting to thi^ position 

teachers with no* esp^iai preparation for supervision be discon - 
tinued, and lhai principals be brought in from other placed if no one 
in the school system has the necessary educational and professional 
qualifications. i 
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Considerinp the salaries that hare been paid the elementary teach- 
ers in AVilniinpton it is surprising to find that any have attended - 

Slimmer sessions at normal schools and colleges. Of the white ele- 
mentary teachers, 32, and Of the colored, 20 have attended one or 
more summer sessions since entering tire service in \Vilmington. 

The mimbt*r is not large, but large for the amount of salary that ha^ ' 
lieen paid. ’ / 

Much attention is, however, given to the professional growth 
teachers in tho system. Each elementary school principal holds t^o 
meetings a month to discuss such problems as may arise, and to .study 
M'veral books intensively. There nie also the usual grade meetings 
ralleil by su|M*rvisoi*s and principals. Besides this tlierc is a teach- 
er.s’ as.s(K'iation in which practically all the teachers are enrolled. 
During the year the a.ssr>ciation is addivssed by persons of reputation 
in their i'esj>e<*tive fiehls. ' 

The teachers also employ a s|>ecialist in some' particular subject ^ 
to give a coui*se extending tbi-ough a semester or the entire year. 

The school board did a commendable thing this year by making an 
appropriation of $1,000 to assi.st in defraying the ex(>enses of these 
special courses. The fund is divided so that the high school and ele- 
Imciitary teachei's may each have a third arid the principals a third 
for the courses. 

Since teachers may now attend .summer se.ssions at Delaware Col- 
lege, with all expenses paid, one of the requirements for promotion 
should be-that teachers attend a summer session at Delaware College 
or elsewhere every few years. 


EXPERIENCE OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. * ^ 

The elementary tcadiers, white and colored, are not inexperienced, 
only seven never having tanght beforeihis year. The number of years 
of experience ranges from none to 48, the metlian being 9.1. The 
amount of experienctM within the Wilmington schools is, however, 
much Icss^ 47 are teaching for the first time in the city, or about one- 
sixth of the teachers are new to the system. The range is from no 
years to 48,4he median being 5,1 years or 4 years less than the total 
amount. One hundred nnd sixty-six have never taught outside the 
city. 

The table following gives the distribution of the number of years 
of experience of elementary teachers and princiimls in Wilmington 
' and elementary teachers in other cities. 
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Although the median amount of e.\|)>erience of elementary teachers 
in Wilmin^n is practically the same as in other cities, the teaching 
corps of pilmington is a shifting one. From 1917 to 1919, inclusive, 
171 teachers left the corps for various reasons; 68 to work at another 
occupation, 37 to teach il^where, 48 to get married, and 18 becau.se- 
they were informed that they would not be reelected. This has 
m^nt an average of S7 new teachers-a year, or almost a fifth of the 
teaching corps. No doubt some of these resignations coiild have been 
ffpievented if salaries had been greater. 

WIUnNCTON BALABT 8CBBDUI.E8, BLEMBNTART >ND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

•Not until 1920-21 did the board of education of Wilmington make • 
any great respond to the unparalleled rise in living cost by ihcreas- 
ing the salaries of elementary and high, school teachere. But in 1920 
a Mhedule was adopted that placed salaries inuch beyond what they, 
had ever beeii* in .Wilmington. * - 

The table .following shows the distribution of salaries for the years 
1913-14, lWfi-19, 1919-20, and 1920-21. ^ 
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left to engage in more remunerative employment, and until the in- 
crease it was .beaming more and more difficult to obtain qualified 
teachers. Whether the pre^nt salary schedule is sufficiently big li 
to obtain and hold the type of teacher Wilmington needs is 
doubtful. 

In the following tabulations comparing salaries paid in Wilming- 
ton with those paid in other cities the *schedule of the year 1919-20 
i.s used because of the fact that 1920l21 data are not at hand for the 
list. In this comparison it is seen that Wilmington ranks lowest 
among the eastern cities and next to lowresl artong southern cities. 

Median jialarie^t p^d eleincntarit school teachers, tHO-fSO, in eastern and south, 
mingf^* ** population aiut over, compared icith those in 
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'If noiie of the other cities have increased salaries for the year 
1020-21, Wilmington, with a median of $1,450 for elementary 
teachers, chan^jes from lowest to seventh in rank amon^ eastern 
cities and to hi^^hest rank among southern cities. Probably, how- 
ever, most if not all the list increased during 1920-21. It is, however, 
not so much a question of what other cities pay as it is a question 
of what Wilmington shoidcl pay, so that it will no longer be com- 
pelled to employ tt*achers \yho have not had the necessary academic 
and professional preparation. 

In order to accomplish this the minimum should be an amount 
upon which it is possible for a beginning teacheV to live in some 
degree of comfort, and just as soon as she has shoiVn evidence of 
strength she should he given an increase. - The nuiximum Amount 
should be such that teachers may be held and so that the salary deml 
line is not reache<l after a few years in service. 

The Wilmington salary schechile now in operation meets require- 
ments that there be considerable difference l>etwcen the minimum and 
the maximum, but it is doubtful whether these amounts are high 
enough, the minimum being $1,(HK) for teachers of high school an<l 
noimal school preparation and the maximum $1,800, which ma-y l>e 
reached in eight years. A minimum of $1,200 and a maximum of at 
least $2,400 for elementary teachers would l>e a much better adjust- 
ment. By granting increases of $100 a year it would take 12 years 
to reach the maximum amount. 

The minimum salary for high:Schpol teachers is $1,»150 and tlie 
maximum $2,250. ^ 

Tlie minimum should l)e not less than $1,500 and the maxinuirn 
not less than ^3,000, if well-quaUfied teachers are to Ik* had and 
retained in service. Klementary-grade teachers, with the same aca- 
demic and professfonal preparation, should be on the same salary 
schedule as high-school teachers. 


METHOD OF FROMOTING TEACHERS. 


The teachers of the city are classified by a committee composed 
of the superintendent of schools, the assistant superintendent, and 
thcf principal of the s<‘hooI in wdiich the teacher is teaching into three 
cla^s, *known as A class, B class, and C class, the A class reipre- 
Mnting the highest degree of efficiency and the C class the lowest. 
^ The salary of a teacher classed as A or B is increased annually 
until th^ maximum is reached, the rate of increase for A class teach- 
’ ;-ers being $100 a year and $50 a year for B class teachers, class C 
. recejvihg no increase. 

. T^ committee on classification of teachers goes over .the record 
>/,:uf each teacher. The principal of the school first makes a written 
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Chapter III. 

A SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM FOR WILMINGTON. 


, 1. A PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OP THE PROBLEM. 

«P«rt i.s „ncom- 

in W iIniin{,rton, It takes the stand tliaf no patchwork methods will 
me t the situation. And it endeavors to pi.int out plainly what has 
to he done in onler to pive modern education to nil the children of 
U .ln.infrton and how much it will cost. The .survey commission 

ple of U ilmm^^on will |«, satisfied with nothing less than a clear, 
iinconipronr.ising statement of facts.' 

The commission has workeil out the building program on the 
a.'..siini].t ion that ilmington wants the l)e.st in education for its chil- 
. ren. In doing this, it has In’eii nece.ssary to point out conditions 
that are .le).lorahle. But what the conditions have been up to the 
pre.sent time is not the important point. The very fact that a survey 
wa.s asked for indicates that Wilmington is not interesteil in defend- 
ing e.xisting bad comlition.s. luit is interested in changing them. 

And since no progress can be made until e.xisting conditions are 
thoroughly understood, the. commission has described these condi- 
tions fully, as well a.s .shown a way to improve them. 

A SCHOOL BtTILDINC PROGRAM IS A.N ENGINEERING PROBLEM. 

What Wilmington needs primarily, in order to .solve her .school 
lioiising problem is a realization of the fact that a school bnildin« 
iwogram is an engineerinir problem that demands the .same deli W 
tion and scientific idanning which Is cliaracteristic of much of the 

lM?sine.ss life of the rity. 

w ilmin^on. in respisd to its commercial life, its banks, its shops 
Its business and residence buildini^. i.s a typical modem city. It is 
Uie home of one of the greatest business organizations in the TJnit«l , 

. tates: it.s hotel is one of the mo.st complete and modern structures 
of the kind in the country. But within a stone’s throw of that hotel 
are .sihmvl buildings that belong to the days of horse cars instead of 
electric rni ways, hacks and “carry-alls.” instead of taxicabs and 
inotors. village taverns instead of city hotels, and the use of cas 
instead of electricity. ; . . . ■ 

- /•. ^ ^ V .. 
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No patchwork or piecemeal methods will brini? Wilmington's 
schools up to date. In fact, one of the reasons why Wilmington is 
facing the firesent impasse in schooj housing is tiiat, in company 
with many other cities, she has pursued a hand-to-mouth policy in 
•school building.' The time ha^ now come to take account of stork 
and make a scientiBc analysis of the present situation so that phms 
may be worked out which will not onI>smeet the pressing needs of 
the present but also provide for the future growth of the school popu- 
lation over a period of years. Such an analysis involves obtaining . 
answers to the following cpiestions; 

How iniiiiy clillilmi of scl(j>(^ii«<» mv tliorr in the elty?. How many are 
attenrUnjir public school? IIow many arc attcnilinj; private nml imrochini 
si*hool8? 


What has Ihhid thi* rate »»f iiicri*ii.se li; scliotU popnhitlon UuritiK the past lt» 
years? In what parts of the city is coiarcstion greatest? In what tWrection \h 
tiie title of [topulation moving. 

IIow many hullcllngs ami what kirul .shonlil !h‘ put up. and in what parts of 
the cky. in ortler to provide for growth us well as for piv^mt enrollmciil? 

How much playground 8pa«‘ Is n^lotl for *»ach luiitding? What *«*ud of 
activities should be |»ruv{d<'tl in the hcIi<h»1 lailldiiigs in order that the chihlrcn 
of \yUmlngtoii inuy^grow in liealth, strength, intelligence, and wMf ndiamv? 

Whut funds will be nee<ie<i to carry otu a comprehensive Imiltling program? 
Is the city of WUmington rtnanclally altle to carry out sucli a program? 


NO INFORMATION AS TO NUMBER 


or CHILDREN IN THE CITT. 


At the time of the survey Wilmington did not know how many 
children there were of school age or of any age in the city. X<» one 
knew whether all the children of conipulsttry scIuk) 1 age were in 
school or what per cent of them were in school, There was no scluiol 
census, and no school report had been issued since 1910. There was 
no record of how many children were attending private and parochinl 
schools. 

It was po.ssible to get the increase in enrollment from the years 
1909-10 to 1919-20, but this was not distributed according to grades, 
and coniSequently it was impossible to tell how many children of v 
different ages there were in different parts of the city for the above 
periods. There were no maps showing where children actually lived 
in the city. Obviously, no city can hope to solve its schooMipusing 
problem if it does not know from month to month and year to year 
how many children there are in the city. 

'These facts are emphasized in the beginning, first, because the use 
of different totals for school enrollment ivhich will be used in the 
report jmight otherwis#be misleading, and, second, i^cause the first 
step in carrying out the program outlined in this report must be the 
deyelppmenC of an adequate system of school statistics. 
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SCHOOL POPULATION AND SCHOOL BNROLLMBNT. 

'Statistics which the survey was able to obtain from the Unite<I 
States Census of 1020 showed that there were in that year 40,582 
cliildren from under 1 to 20 years of age in Wilmington. Of this 
number, 37,354 were white children and 3,329 were negro. (See 
Chapter II.) 

'there w'ere 15,130 white children between the ages of fl and 14, 
inclusive. Of this number, 10,788 were enrolled in white public- 
elementary schools in the year 1019-20. In other words, only two- 
Iktrds of an the ^IMren between the ayes of 6 and H ymn in the 
city were enrolled in public schools. • 

Data were also obtained from the private and parochial schools 
IB roganl to their enrollment. The n*j)ort was given, however, as 
of 1 ovember 1, 1920, whereas the census figures are for January 1, 
1920. According to thi.s report, there were 4,792 children in pan»- 
idnal scoools, and 444 children in jirivate schools from C to 14 yeara 
of^age. (.See t.xliibit XIX". ) These fig'ure.s. together ' with the 

10,788 in jniblic .schools, make a total of 1«.02+, or 894 more chil- 
dren of 0 to 14 years of age enrolliKl in .School than there were in the 
city. Obviously, tliere must have Is'cn an unusual increase in enroll- 
^ment in the aUtilmn of l!>2(), or else there was Mme error in the re- 
turns from these parochial and private schools, or the census figures 
were not accurate. 

There were only 1,402 children in the white high school, although 
there were 6,00ft children from 15 to 18 years of age in the citv. 
There were 240 children from 15 to 18 years of age in the city in 
panichial .schools and 63 in private schools. 

Eighty per cent of all negro childr^. ft to 18 years of age, weft 
parochial schools and 63 in jirivate schools. 

To sum up, of the 23,093 Miildren of 6 to 18 years of age in the 
ci^v, 19.149 in 1920 were enrolled in public, private, or parochial 
schools4^fe944, or 17 per cent, were not enrolled in any school. 


SCHOOLS BADLY CONGBSTED. 

School congestion is so greut that in 1920 there was a shortage 
of over fiO chis.sria>nis in elementary schools, that is, there were about ' 
2,4<K) children without seating nircommodations., (.See Exhibit XX.) 

The heart of the sch(M)l-|milding problem in Wilmington is the 
elementary whools. There are only 1,402 children in the white-high 
school, and if the ninth grade is taken out of that school, and junior 
high schools developed, there will be no congestion in the high school 
for years to come. The chief question, therefore, in the building 
prbgrana, is what the j>resent congestion is in elementary schools^ 
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and the' rate of incrroae in enrollment in these' whools during the 
past 10 years. ® 

In the year 1SX«)-10 there were 8,864 children enrolled in 25 white 
elementary sehools; in l»19-20 there were 10,708. The original .seat- 
ing capacity of these 25 .schools, however^ on the basis of 40 to a 
class, is only 8.320. (See Exhibit XX.) That is, there .were fewer 

scats in 1910 than were pupils. In 1920 there were 2,388 pupils with- 
out school .seats. . > i k ui 

It is evident from these figiiivs that there has been an incnuise in 
school population in the jiast 10 yeai-s of 20.8 per cent. It is'lniiios- 
sible to estimate accurately the probable iier cenfof increa.s<> in .scliool 
impulation during the next 10 years. Iiecnn.se conditions arising from 
the war throw oiit all enlculntion.s for the preceding 10 years. For * 
example, the incmi.se. f mm 1910 to J91.-i was only 3.3 per cent 
whereas the increase from liil.n t(j 1920 -wa.s IC.S per cent. (See Ex- 
hibit XX.) It is estiniated that witli-the return to normal condi- 
tions an allowance of an ineren.s.- of 10 per cent will cover the growth 
in school population for the ne.xt 10 years. 

WHAT C ONGESTION MEANS. 


The average < itizen probably d.a-s mit realize, certainly does Hot 
visualize. whiU .school conge.vtion iiiean.s.- It meant in the 25 white 
eleinentarv scnools that 71.3 per cent /if the voiingest children there 
enrolled weiv attending .s,-h.Hil le.ss than 4 hours a day; that 32 per 
»»nt of all the childi-en in the first two grades were attending school 
only 3 hours a ihiy: and that 23.s per ceiit of all children in the ele-- 
liientary scIkniIs were attending school less than 5 hours. Five hours 
is siippo.sed to lie the length of the regular school day. In other 
words, nearly one-fonrth of the children in the ijlementarv schiails 
were loss timn the Ic^^jal day of, schooling. 

Hut congestiJin means more than this. It means that the children 
m Uie lirst two grades have their day so ilivided that .some come only 
in the niormng, and some only in the afternoon. This means that 
some teacheisi teach from 8.30 to 12 and from 12.30 tov3.3» or 4 p. m 
' whijg others tench from 9 to 12 and from 1 to 3. V 

Furthermore, congestion means that even in the grades almve the 
first two. where there is no part-time evil, the children are placed in 
overcrowded room.s. rooms with ns many as 48 children ami with 
only 40 .seats. It rneans that sometimes they do not have any room 
nt all. There were a niimlHT of schooJs where the children were lieing 
taught in the hall. In one ca.se :U) children were packed into a hall 

so closely that they could not ri.se to recite. ' 


CONCEPTION MAKES SATISFACTOBT tSACaiNG ALMOST IMPOSSIBLE. 

■ Teaching even a normal number, of children in room.s. which are 
poorly ventilated and imorly lighted is sufficiently difficult, but when 
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an abnormal number of children are crowded into poorly ventilated 
and bady lighted rooms, Vhe teaching process becomes , almost im- 
possible. Childi-en whase. heads are heavy With the bad air of an 
overcrowded room are in no condition to absorb knowledge. The 
chief problem of tlie school always is to get children into a condition 
in which they want to learn the things that the school has to teach. 
Studying in old, badly ventilated, poorly lighted, crowded rooms has 
e.xactly the op]iosite elf»^ If the children are healthy, the one thing 
they desire is to get away from school to fresh air and freedom; if 
fhey are not healthy they should not' be in such moms under any 
circumstances. 

OLD INSANITABV BUILDINGS A MENACE TO HEALTH. 


School congestion, in such l.uildings as exist in Wilmington, not • 
only makes satisfaetpry teaching almost impossible. 'but it is also a 
positive menace to the liealth of the children. 

The whool buildings in Wilmington are by far the worst that the ' 
-urvey coniniission has yet seen. On the .score of inade«|uate light, 
ventilation, and .sanitation alone.. the pse of such school buildings a.s 
now constitute the school equipment 'for the children of the city of 
\\ ilmiiigton would be pn^il>ite<l by law in a number of States. 

U;ii|i the e.vception o^^e building, there has been no tiew school 
Imilding for 14 years. S’inetwn of the.2.'. buildings were erected 
:MI or more years ag«>. Additions were |)iit lip' to eight of these build- 
ings, but the old buildings are still ii.sed. Five buildings were built 
ill the fifties, or over (55 j-ears ago. (Sec Exhibit XX.) In two cases 
there was no sewerage system connected ;th the building, and one 
building is on such low ground that it is fliauled each spring. Lart 
year, .so the commission Was informed, the water came up to the 
bhickbourtls in the first story, so that the laaiks were floating almut 
and, tlie children had to he moveil. They returned^ however, to this 
school in three weeks. This school has no sewerage .system, -There 
are> toilets in the yard. (For detailed description of buildings, see 
section 3 of this chaptex.) 

WASTE IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Not only are. these buildings a menace to the health of the school 
children, but their continued use is nn economic waste to the city. 
They are so old and worn out that it is not worth while to spend 
a single dollar upon them. yet. diumg the year 1919-20, $112,960.31 
was spent on operation, upkeep, and outlay for all elemeptaiy 
schools. 

Moreover, the maintenance of 30 small , buildings is as grea't an 
extinvagance as would be the maintenance of 30. hotels in Wil- 



minion. The larger the schwl plant within limits the more eco- 
nomical It becomes, and the greater the variety of facilities it can 

*5®'* ! «ehool building should accommodate less 

than UOO children; and a building of 2.(KX» can provide far richer 
educational facilities for its children than one of lj>00. The average 
number of children in the 30 buildings in Wilmington was 3S6; A 
Bchwl system which has many small buihlings spends in separate sites, 
^uipment, janitorial service, maintenance, and upkeep what should 
be si»nt on auditoriums, shops, laboratori^, and libraries. In other 
words, the city has something to learn from the country os to the 
social an<l financial hdvan(a^»s of the c«>ns(»lidated school The ven* 
age and multiplicity of the buihlings' in Wi|mingUm.are the .school 
systems greatest extravagance. 

NO MODERN EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

But not only is there ;^at congestion in the elementary school 
buildings, not only does this congestion exist in old. insanitary buiUl 
ings. which are run at a financial loss, hut also then* are pnicticallv 
no modem educational facilities in tho.se buildings. • 

Modern .schools now have not only clnssnamis hut amlitoriunis. 
gymnasiums, shops, cooking rooms, sewing rooms, drawing rfKim.s. 
music rooms, science lalmratories, libraries, and plavgroiinds. In all 
the 26 white elementary .schools in Wilmington, however, there are 
only 2 sbojis, 2 sewing room.s. and 3 drawing rooms— that fs 7 special 
. facility room? for 10.7QS diihlreii. all of which are located in poorly 
lighted basement rooms. (Exhibit XX.) There are 10 rooms which * 
are called auditoriiinis, hut they are practically nothing hut two 
classrooms thrown into one with a platform at one end. Pour Iniihl- 
ings have no principal’s office or other adhiinistrative rooms. There 
are only two teachers’ rest rooms in the 26 schools. There are no 
pupils’ rest rooms or clinics. There are only 2 indoor playrooms, 
and these are located in basements. There is no adwpiate outdoor 
playground space at any of tlic buildings. 

It is sufficiently deplorable that cliildren should have to stiidv in 
crowded, ha<lly ventilated rooms, hut when ,at the same time they 
have to stay in tlio.se rooms practically all the time that they are in 
school, with no opportunity for the healthful work and play which 
are so essential for children, the situation becomes a menace to the 
future citizenship of the city. 

\aUNGED SOCIAL AND INOUSTBtAL CONDITIONS DEMAND CHANCES IN SCHOOLS 


The average citizen probably does not reafize how imperative it is 
that the school give to children opportunities for healthful work ami 
jilay as well as study in classrooms. The difficulty is tliat men ami 
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women who were brought up in the country arc not likely to realize 
the effect that city life has had upon children and children’s educa- 
tion in the past decade. They know that something is wrong, but 
they do not know what it is. Tliey are prone to deplore the fact 
ilmt “children in these days do not seem to know how to think”; 
••tliey dont know how to work”; “they have no initiative, no me- 
elmnical ability, nor resourcefulness.” The implication is that there 
is stime moral lack iii th^ children. But the tr;uth is that the city 
environmejit, whether at home or ftt school, does not tend to provide 
for children the practical, everyday problems to lie solved which 
develop these «iualities. Hours sjient at a school desk do not develop 
either initiative or mechanical ability; and a love of good workman- 
ship- and resourc;cfulnes.s in solving pnihlenis do not develop from 
reciting le.ssons merely, but from the op]M>rtunity to create things 
and to solve problems that have nieaning, Furthermore, city life, 
with its cheap amusements and excitement and lack of healthy, nor- 
mal recreation, does not proviile a wholesome environment for 
children. ’ - 

There is such a common tendency to identify “schools” with 
•education” that it' is important to emphasize the fact that educa- 
tion has always consisted of work and study ami play. Children 
can not be deprived of any of these three elem'ents in their education 
if they are to grow in health and strength and develop initiative, 
intelligence, and the ability to. think for themselves. Fifty years 
ago it made comparatively little difference that schools consisted of 
little more than cla.ssrooms for studying the 3 R’s. The children in 
those days had plenty of opportunities outside of school for tlie 
wholesfime work and play, which, educationally, wits just as im|x)r- 
tant to them as studyl ’ , 

During the past half century, however, has come the growth of 
the modern city, until now half the populatiori of the country is 
concentrated in them. ^ And the city, ^with its overcrowding,* its 
factories, its office buildfngs, apartment houses, and tenements which 
go up on all available vacant lots is depriving children of the oppor- 
tunity for the healthy, wholesome work and play which are essen- 
tial elementa^in their education. The city home or apartment can 
offer tew educational opportunities in the way of healthful work 
which...dcvelops the ability td think by attacking problems to be 
solved. There is no planting and harvesting to be done; few, if dny, 
animals to lie taken care of; and it is a rare city home that has a 
workshop or laboratory. Yet, children, until recently, have received 
much of their education through the opportunity to handle tools, to " 
take care of animals, and to e.xperiment in making and using thtn^. 
But the city not only fails to educate children in the right dilution; 
it educates them in the wrong direction, for the street, with its 
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dangers to tho physical and moral life of children, tob often 
comes their only playground; and street play means education 
in health and strength and wholesome living, but precocious educa- 
tion in all the vicious side of a city’s life. 

. SCHOOL MUST CIVE OFPOBTUMTT FOR WORK AND PLAY AS WELL AS STUDY. 

For these reasons it has come to l>e recogni/.ed that the city school 
must not only supply the opportunity for studv in good classrooms 
under wholesome conditions, hut it must alsortlurn to the children 
tHe opiMirtiinity for tlie healthful work and play which the home cun 
no longer supply. '' 

Play, an opportunity to develop mechanical ability nn«l initiative, 
a practical knowledge, of siMonct*, a whole.sonie social life and recrea 
tion — these have always lieen part and parcel of an all-round e«luoa 
tion: and thest* are the things which Wilmingttm, like many other 
■cities, is'not giving to her children. The f'hildivn in the public 
scliools of \\ ihnington do iu*t have.the moilern buihlings and etpiip- 
ment which children in private scluHtls enjoy; ami lH‘causi> the 
public schools luck shops and laboratories and ilrawing and luusic/ 
rooms and auditoriums, all children in Wilmington aiv not getting 
the variety of opportunity neccNsury for <lcveloping their individtiid 
gifts. If Wilmington «hws not give this variety of op|K>rf unity in 
work and study and play to the children of all its peo|)le. then it is 
failing to tap the reservoirs of power for its coming citizenship. 
Moreover, it is laying up trouble for itself in the future, for. nothing 
is more serious to any coinmunityfthun to have tlie gr**at mass of 
people feel balked in their |X)wer of self-c.\pre.ssi<»n and attuinment.' 

THB BALANCED LOAD PLAN VERSUS THE PEAK LOAD. 

But how is Wilminpton to develop building pro^rium which will 
not only furnish sufficient classrooms, but also provide the modern 
educational facilities which are necessary iTor the children of the 
city? 

There are two chief methcMls of accomplishing this. One is by the 
traditional type of school orjoranization, or the j>enk-]oad type; and 
the other is the work-study-plan plan, or balanced-load plan, 

' The traditional ty[w of school orfranization attempts to soh'e the 
situation by the usual custom of providinir a seat in a classroom 
for every pupil which that pupil has for his exclusive use. All 
children are ex|>ccted to lie in ^hool seats at the same time, and if 
provision is n^ade for such special facilities as auditoriums, pvm- 
nasiums, laboratories, and workshops, they hi^ve to be erected in 
addition to a classroom for eyi*ry class, and when the pupils go to 
the special rooms the classrooms are vacant. This means that the 
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addition of these special facilities which are^ntial in a modern 
plant add, under tl»e traditional plan, fully Wt |>cr cent to the 
cuhical content of the buildinj;. 

This IS what is commonly known in business as the "peak-load 
type ” of orpaiiization because the load is not distributed, but. on 
t^e contrary.^ tends to concentrate at any moment in one part of the 
biuldiup. e. p,, the dassnibnis, and when the children leave the class- 
namis to po into the special facilities, the load is transferred, leavinp 
the classi-oouis vacant. t)bviously, if Wilminpton has to supply not 
only these spei ial imalei n educational facilitie.s. hut a schmd seat for 
every child, the expense will lie prohibitive. The question for 
1\ ilminpton then is how can the school sy.stem lie rehabilitatml to 
furnish larper educational op|iortunities and at the same time effect 
the c<onoinie.s which will hrinp the hiiildinp propram within the 
tinniu'inl n».^oum»s of .the citv ^ 

It is evident that the solution of the prohleni nin.st Im* found in the 
iM. reasiHl use of .si-lnsd accoiuniiHlirtions ami more skillful si'hool 
planninp. Both are |ios.sihle hy skillful orpanization and adminis- 
tialion. 1‘ ortunately. (here i.s a method of scIumiI orpani/.ation which 
has denionstrateil its ahility t<i eff.K tthe.se ivsiilts— that is. the work- 

stu.ly-]day phin. or balanc.Kl-l.iad typo. 

/ 'I'his plan .levaloiMKl in iiti attempt to s.dve the pwiiliar .school 
/ pr.ihtems civate.l'hy the modern city, ami it is now in o|)cruti.in in the 
public s. h(K.ls in .sime :«) or 10 citi.-s in the .-oiintry.* It prew out of 
II rpiKipnitioii .if the fa.*t that, as is the .*ase in Wilminpt.in. the pniwth 
of city cinditipns makes the-e.liicuti.innl problem far more .lifficult 
than foriherly/i in fact, has creat.*d a new .scIi.kiI pr.ihl.mi. The plan 
reiire.sents an/attemiit to make it practicable. Iwth a.liniili.strntirely 
and himncialiy. for school n.lministratot> to provi.le not only clmw- 
HKim uccomi^»o(lation.s, but ols.i stich mo.lern e<lucati<innl facilities as 
p\mnasiuinS|i nudittiriiims. shops, and laboratories where children 
may be kept;whole.s<imejjr osTupie.1 in study and work 'and play. ' 

/ WOBK-STUpy-PLAT OR BALANCED-LOAD PLAN. 


I 

Under the work-stu.ly-play plfin the load is balanced so that half 
the children are in clnssrcxims while the other half aiv at work and 
play. Fojr e.xample. a school is divid.>d into two part.s, each havinp 
the same number of classes, and each (uintnininp all the eight or nine 
grades. The first jinrt. which we will trail the “ A .Strhool.** come* to 
i n/thc nlorninp, say, at 8..30, and goes to classrooms for aca- 

I Dotrolt. Mich., bn8 10 tirlioolfi on work-Htudy.piny qKiq and idnmt to- 

have HO neit year^ l•lttHburah. hati 0 achool, on th. i»l«n7lJX N J Z ^ 
.Vwark, N. baa t> ; Troy, S, V.. h«« i ; NVwcoatle. Pa.. |,aa i : WInetS IIL 

Swarthniore; l»o., are ruonloir all their achf^la on ttte plan’ 
^uperlniendenta In tbia» clUet townid thi 
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(lemic work. While this school is in the classrooms it obviously can 
not use any of the special facilities; therefore the other school — B 
School— goes to the special activities, one-third to the auditorium, one- 
third to the playground, and one-third is divided among such activi- 
ties as the shops, Uboratories, drawing and music studios* At 'the 
end of one or two periods; that is, when the first group of children 
has remained, according to the judgment of the school aiithprities, in 
school ^ats as long os is good for them at oi^e time, the A School goes 
to the, playground, auditorium, and other special facilities, Avhile the 
B School goes to the classrooms. 

The following is one type of program that may^be used. In this 
program each school (A and B) is divided into three divisions: 
Division I, upper grades: division 2, intermediate grades; division 3, 
primary grades. 

* THE "A sniOOL?* 


School 

hours. 

Rcgiilor activities. 

^ 

Special act iv it 

iT % ' 

Academic instruction. 

Auditorium. . 

Play and physical 
training. 

Cooking, shop, 
sdence, etc. 

3.»-*9.20 
9. 20-10. 10 
10.10-11.00 
11.00-12.00 
18.00- 1.00 
,1.00- 1.40 

1.40- 2.40 

Arltbmetic^DivfsIons 1, 2, 3. . 

’■ ■ ■ 1 

1 I 

1 

Language— Divisions 1, 2. 3. . 

1 ■ ( 


Reading— Divisions 1, 2, 3. . . . .! 

Entire ”A School '* 

' 1 

at luncheoit. | 

1 . 

Hlstoryaiid geography— Divl. 1 




1 

^ Division 3 

III vlieinn ^ 1 

Division 1. 
! Division 1. 


' tliviAlnti 9 

" lllvltfinft *t ' 1 


. i 

i - 1 

— ; 

i 


THE "B SCHOOL” 


9 90- 9.30 
9. 30-10. in 
IO.IO-U.00*^ 

11.00- 13.00 

13.00- 1.00 
1.00- l.M 
1.^ 3.40 
3.40- 3.30 


Arithmetic— Divfjcloss 1, 3. 3. 
hanguigCT-Divtsloiif 1. 2. 3. . 


neadinx— nivtiions 1, 2, 3.. . . 
History and |aofraphy-rl)l\;i- 


T>ivisloir2 I>ivi«(ioa3. . 

DiTlalon3 t Divisions.. 


.1 hlvi>-ion I. 
.1 Division 1. 


Kmire It .School ’*411 hitU’lieon. 
Divutonl./ I i^.i.ion3.. 


i»I virion 2. 


In other 'words, the. work-study-play plan applies to public 
. school* the principle on which all other public service institutions 
afteinpt to run — ^^i. e,, the principle of rhultiple u^e of facilities. The 
yrhole tendency in modem 'public utilities is to eliminate Die peti 
;l6ad'b^ all facilities all the time ;.ahd the utility becomes mbn* 
; efficient and uccojhmodates a larger numl^er of |>eople at less cost to 
the extent to which it balances its load. For example, it is evident 
that ohr transporta^ systeni is mad^ p^jble because all people do 
'*^have to ride' the same Uime. 'Piitiiic Sparks can be 
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and beaiitifisl tlie parks can be made. Hotels can accommodate 
thousands of people because they are not run on the principle of 
reserving each room for the exclusive use of a single individual dur- 
ing, the entire year. . ’ 

On the contrary, our public school system 'up to the present time 
has b^n run on the principle of reserving a school seat for the 
exclusive use «»f one child during the entire year. All children 
have to bo in school .seats from 9 a. m. to 12 and from 1 'to 3, and 
at 3 o clock all of them are dismi.ssed and turned out to play. The 
result is that there are never enough seats for all the children to 
study in, nor enough playgrounds for them to play in. And yet 
large sums of money are invested in these facilfties, which the chil- 
<lren can have the use of for only a fraction of the day. For example, 
lliousands of^dollars are invested in school auditoriums, and yet 
the average school auditorium is used regularly only 15 minutes a 
^ (hiy. Thousands of dollars are invested in playgrounds, and yet 
'these playgrounds are empty of children all day until 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon. In fact, if a child is found on the playgrouQ^ before . 
3 o’clock he is driven of because he is playing tniant. Obviously, • 
the playgrounds exist for the use of childrep, and yet children have 
the opportunity to use them only a few hours a day, befcause they 
must be in school seats from 9 to 12 and 1 to 3. * Thousands of 
tiollars are invested in school slu)ps and science laboratories, and 
• yet, practically no child in the elementary schools has the oppor- 
tunity to enter them until the seventh grade, and then for only a 
few minutes a week. Half the children in the country leave school 
before they reach the seventh grade. 

There would, after all, seem to be no goocr reason why the prim- 
ciple of other public .service institutions, L ei,.mtdtiple use of faCili- 
tics file time, should not apply to the school, nor any •reason 
why all children should be in classrooms at the Same time, nor why 
the special facilities should be used only s fraction of the day, pro- 
vided, of course, that the children Receive during the day the re- 
(piired amount of academic work. In fact, it is difficult to see how 
the problem bf providing enough classrooms or playgrounds or audi- 
toriums for the rtiaas of children is ever to be foet if all childfen' 
have ‘to be in classrooms at title same time and if aH'children have * 
to play at once. Moreover, therv seems to be no good reason from an 
educational ^andpoint why children should all haviB to do the aame 
thing at the same time. • '» *, 

- . . .fmncIWiB or ysiB makbS |iQDiKr..imnCAnoNAig rAciuttna*""-' » 
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; • ida^room Hccommodalions^ but also auditoriums, gymnasiums, lai>ora- 
ftries, and' shops for the mass of children. In fact, aiicomm^ations 
may be provided in all facilities, if they are in use constantly by 
alternating groups, at less cost than regular classrooms may be pro- 
vided on the basis of a reserved seat for ever^ir child. For example, 
in a 50-das8 school, under the traditional plan, 50 classrooms are 
needed in additiim to all other special facilities. Under the work- 
study-play ])lan only 25 classrooms are needed. Thertdore, under this 
- plan the cost of 25 additional classrooms is eliminated. 1'he average 
.cost* of a classroom at the present time is $10,000. Since only half of 
the usual number of classrooms is requireil under the work -study- 
play plan, i. e., 25 cla^rooms in a 50-class school, the co>t of the 
remainder is released for all the other special facilities. ^ 

EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN— AN ENRICHED CURKICULIJM. 

The important point al>out the buhincetlrload plan, however, is 
not its economy, but the fiu,t.that it makes possible an enriched edu- 
cation for children. I mk*r this plan the <*hildren liav.e not only the 
same amount of time for reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
and history as formerly, 2 lo minutes, but also 50 minutes of play 
every day, 50 minutes u day of auditorium, aiid 50 minutes a day 
of shojp work every day in the week for a third of the year; science 
every day for a third of a year; and drawing and-music every day 
for a third of the }ear. At present, chihlren get in most schotils \\ 
10-minutc recess period for play, a few minutes f(»r opening e.xerciscs 
m the auditorium, and little or no time for specuil activities. 

FLEXIBILITY OF THE PROGRAM MEETS INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OP CHILDREN. 

A program based upon the multiple use of facilitie.s also makes 
..it possible to have a flexible program. After all, schools were 
created for children and not children for the schiails, and it sholild 
be possible to adapt the program to meet the needs of individual 
, children instead of making children conform to the program, as is 
v ^ften the case. A study of the different types of work-study- 
pHy i^^hools in different parts of the country shows that it is po&sible 
; ; to adapt the program to the needs of different types of children and 

who is backward in a special subject, such 
as arithmetic, and is being held back in a grade because he qan not 
v - m that subject, and is growing disepumged because he has 
whole year work, can double up! in arithmetic for1» . 


llnin^r 6^.week8^^‘ by* omitting the auditorium period until he has 
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child has a particular talent in some subject, he can under this pra- 
•fram double his time in that sul)ject by omitting his auditorium 
period a number of times a week and yet not lose any time from his 
regular work. 

Again, it is possible to adjust the time of iH'ginning or leaving 
school to meet the ilesires of parents. For e.xample, it is possible 
to arrange to have the school begin at S.30, 8.4.5, or 9 a. m., or any 
other hour desired. Or if the school begins at 8.S0 and certain 
parents object to having tlieir children leave fpr school so early, - 
It IS possible to put these children in the “B Scluad,” which begins 
the day with sirecial activities; in this case the children can omit 
llie play period or auditorium from 8.30 to 9.20 and arrive at school 
at 9.20. Or, again, many parents prefer to bate their children take 
■special music ressons-aftcr school. It often happens that home work 
or .staying after school interferes with these kssons. Under the 
work-.study-play plan it is possible to put such children in the “A 
•School ” and let them omit the play period or the auditorium in 
the affernwip from 2.40 to 3.30 p. m. There is, of course, no reason 
why childish should not be given credit for these out-of-scbool 
activities if so desired. As for the special facilities in school, each 
community and each section of the city can have the .special facili- 
ties w hich the school authorities and parents desire. 


THE SCHOOL TAKES OVER THE STREET TIME OF THE CHILD. 

As has been pointed out. onjj of the most undesirable elements in 
the life of city children is the .street life in which they have hitherto 
spent .so large a part of their time. The average city schoftl is in 
session' about 180 days in the year. This means that even though 
nil the Childrei). attend the entire time, they would still be out of 
school 18.5 days in the year. Obviously, because of the conditions 
of modern eity life, it is necessary that the school take over some 
of the time now spiuit by the ehild on the cjty .streets, especially dur- 
ing the whool year. At pre.sent if 10 hoiirs'of the 24 are allowed for 
sleep, and C for meals and home dntie.s, there, still remain 8 hours to 
be accounted for. Even if the children were in school o hours every 
dfiy the^re would still be 3 hours left, and as is well knowp these hours 
are spent pn the city sti-eets, and not al ways w the duld’s advSrttage. 
At least one or two of these .should.bc taken over by the school, and 
wholesome activity in iVork and play provided. 

. The work-study-play plan does this by lengthening the school d*y 
an-houror two, as each . community. may destro, «hd by offering td 
the-ohddtert the whoksotne-aotivitv iw'shona no,d. i-, 
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It is neoessasy that she be at the school 6 hours, but she need not 
.teach more than 5 hours. 

. . . ■ • 

MAKES POSSIBLE WIDEB DEVELOPMENT OP JUNIOR RICH SCHOOLS. 


There is at ph»sent in many communities a desire for the develop- 
ment of junior hi^^h schools, or what is commonly khowm as the 
plan, i. e., G grade.s of elementary scliool. ^ grades of junior high 
school, si'venth, eigiitlh and ninth, a'nd 3 grades of high school. Tiio 
custom often is to house the junior high schools in separate buildings, 
but as that means that there also have to be separate Ixiihlings for ^ 
the grade pupils, thexost often U'comes so great that a city is. not 
able to afford as many junior high schools as it wishes to maintain. 
Under the.,work-study-|)lay plan, howTver, it is possible, as is shown 
later in this report, to hou.se all 9 grades in a building so arrange<l 
that a dehnite part of the building is set aside for the junior high 
School. Under such an arrangement the junior high sc1uk>1 may be 
inaintaihed as a unit, and yet the whole sc1mm)1 ha.s the opportunity 
to use th^ shops and laboratories and gymnasiums and auditoriums. . 
In that way the cost of maintaining three sa^parate buildings (one 
junior high school and two grade buildings) is eliminated. 

On the other hand, if the authorities feel that it is important to 
have the junior high school pupils under a separate roof, a .separate 
junior high school and separate grade buildings can be operated at 
far less expense under the work-.study-plny plan than irniler the tra 
ditional plan. As is shown in the table of co:st.s. Plan II, the 
plan on the work-study-play type of organization, co.sts $1,000,000 
Jess than the G-3-3 plan on the basis of the traditional type of scIkm)! 
organization. T' ■ / . ' . 

a ' ■ ' 

/ . WHAT 18 PROPOSED UNDER THE BUILDING PROGBA^ 

f'*rhc school-building program for Wilmington, which fully de- 
scribed in section 2 of this report, is designed to do three tbings-rre- 
Jieve existing congestion, provi^ for growth for a period of 10 years, 
and consolidate a gi^at numJ>er of inefficient and inadequate . plants 
' ‘ into R mail number of modern up-to-date school buildings with ade- 
' quite thus providing for* the maximum .educational 

iipportunities for children as well as for community uses of the plaJlt. - 


GOST OP BUItDINQ PROORAMr 


jr^^ fdr a building program wte subihittecT: In 
%eacb cos^hder ■ the traditional tyjte^oi school organisation 
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actual tentative building plans. Photographs of the types of the 

buildings are also submitted. 

’ !!*“" worked out on the basis of erectipg 6ve complete schools 
with grade.s fronrthe first through the ninth. This plan is by far the 
most economical. ‘ 

Plan II is worked out on the basis of the 6-3-3 plan and provides 
for four ^parate junior high scliools and eight sixth-grade buildings. 

I h.s has been done because of the possibility that the school authori- 
liv» may wish to house the junior high' schools irt separate buildings. 

Ian III ,s also worked out on the basis of the 6-3- plan, but pro- 
V1.IC.S for retaining four old buildings. This has Inien (lone in order 
to show conclusively what it would cost to maiiHain the old buildings. 
Ins plan is the liiast satisfactory and most expensive of the three, 
.'sutmn 2 of this chapter gives the s]>ecific recommendations in re- 
irard to the building program, together with descriptions of the build- 
mg.s. tsection 3 contains detailed tables of cost under the three plans. ' 
>c( ion 4 contains a detailed description of the condition of lhe«Dld 
binidiiip. ihe tnblcCs referred to inr ihe text will be found in the 
iipiauHrix. 

2. THREE BUILDING PLANS PROPOSED. S 

The Wilmington imhlic school system Las an enrollment of" ap- - 
pro.x.niately 12,ooo children in its elementary grades. TlKTe are 
t«o situatmas to be met in-regard to tl.e building program for these 
clnl.lren, (1) adeohate homsing, (2) provision for the educational 
r.quirenu>nts of /iie.s(>iit iJuy deinaiul.s. 'There ore three proposed 
phiiis that w:ill elTect a .solution to tliese’two problems. A discussion 
followr- * fiderencc to tjie two situations just mentioned, 

( white elementary school^ 




r 

PLAN NO. J. 


-riVK iT)MPJ,KTE WHOOI^. 


( 

Scrapping all the existing buildings, and .substituting five com- 
plete schiwl plants w'lth a housing caiiacity of 2, f)00 pupils each, to- 

‘ « <^ap}icity of 1,200 pupils, a»d a 
small building for No. l4? school, acroa4 fhft Christiana, solves the 
housing problem, and in addition meets the^ijuirements of an en- 
riched cnmciilnm demanded by pFesent-day educatibn.* 

I . Aceprd^ to plan 1, the total housing wUl approximate^ 12,000 •' 
pupils, Although the general plan recommended for each of the 
large gchools is practicaHy tRe..satae,^|to elaEtioity any 
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desired variation in each plant in order that specific needs and de- 
sires in the Variouft-comnuinities siirrmindiirg* the schools may lie 
wrved. In other words, no two units need l»e exactly alike. There 
will lie abundant opportunity to make of each school an individual 
problem. 

-Of ^coiir^f, changing a scIkh)! biiiMing sitiiatipn of ihany ‘snuill 
units to.one pf larger and fewer units, will call for a re-zoning of the 
city for scIum>I purpo.^s iiml care must l>e ^ercised in the selection 
of sites in order that distances may l>e e<|ualized as' far as possible. 
Density of |)opuhition and the direction of the city's growth are two 
factors which must, always l»e considered in the IcKMition of new school 
^_ 4 )lants. ■ ' 

'Seven site.s, a nrinimum of IUH).by feet each, together with a 
plk>-ground for No. 23/'w^ill be re(|iiired, although larger sites arr' 

. ;’desi ruble. Ten or twelve acre sclvnol:. sites are not unusual at tjie pres- 
ent time, except in our hirgivst cities, ami if. ade<|unte . playground, 
giirden, am} lawn are. to be.si»ciired, the large site is nudly nm»ssary. 

• r If the scIkk)! is located in close proxiiiiity to a city playground or 

recfoationiil center, however- a site restricted to the requirements 
of lawn and gardeu j^pi^ces will suffice, /llie coj>t of the sites is a 
matter so varialdc that even an estimate can ndt Ih» made in this 
report 'lit the pivsent time, ‘ ' 

; ‘ V ■ ’ ’ ■ ■ 

THK M08T KmClF.^IT’ T\1*K OK OROANIZATION FOR 'VIIK CU.\ltM.>rrK HCIIOOLR— TMK 
' '■ woRK-srniY-ia.^.v primkam. , " 

:To suRinmiize the factors necessary to an ideal building program 
^br any coftiniunity is not a probleni. The reAl proldein consists in 
making t^e right kind of scliool building financially p<ys.si)de. If 
we must build sufficient classjrfHjnis for all the children to he in 
.. classrooms at the same time, and tlftn supply the s|iecial facilities 
enumerated Herein, in addition to the.se, the cost,»will iKMoine j»n»- 
hibitive. tliis is not necessjiry. The special quarters can and 

*Yn the soctlon of tho,rltjr noHh of thr Ilrnntlywlne there In fi tenUeney toward i;rr»wth 
In population to the vicinity of No. 23 acbool. but that iftowth In not iuffleieotly icn>at at 
present t« juntlfy* the erection of a new bulldlnu. Oil the chniice, how'ever. that thh 
. tlon may.^rrow wnaldembly, nnd that ron'oequently - It la not dealrable at preneot to trann* 
‘fer tboile 'children )o the new conipl€te ocbool, In thlo part bf the city. It In recommended 
. tbOt No. 23 ncjiipol he kept for the- present and portnblea erected to take care o^ 600 ptipllt. 

• Tortablen as li permanent port of the piibllC'MchtKil system are not rf4ommend<^. >itt 
there are always parts of . the (i|y where the school population Inirrowloff. hut not to an 
extent that Jiistiaen 1nve1«tlnR In. no entire new school plant. Coder jnich circumstances, 
portables sbonid be used uplll It It .dear, whether there. Is ffotnR to be a suflldehny 

* ' larie cnrollmeht Jd thd now Wtion to the oration, pf. a. new InitldlnR. If, the 

•cbooL populaUon In tire vicinity No, 33 school does not Increase lik the next 2 yean, 
ihrti^tM chlldrek shrtitd he tyshsferrl^ new. complete school north' of the Brandyr 

iiflpe;spd |lp>v23ffly«n:’p^^^^^^ *lf‘ Is potslblr to sef movable buildings of a modem type-^". 

. -f sulmditorim^', m gymnaaiiim.^sbop^ipnd ildtuiw^stitd^^ wc^ir sw.eJajwrM^ 

^Mtlms'te^f?^^!>nomber;snd klml ^f bother' With 

^'9^' r? " ^ ‘-ij, 

-ft * 
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should count in housing just as much os classrooms, and in planninc 
buildings tins is an important matter to consider* ® 

It must be underrt^d of course that special quarters can not be 
usul bv the same children all day, yor should classrooms be used 
by the same group of children all day. A different type of organi- 
/atu.n .md a different plan of operation from the traditional will 
U> nMiuired if the building is to give maximum Use and if the educa- 
. timia possil.i ities are. to be realized. An organization making uSe 
i.f al space all t^e time and an operating program which will givq 
to all chiMren a balanced school day of work, study, and wholesome 
recreation uiII Ih. ncc-essary to tlicMiltimate success of theiso complete ‘ 
•I Ti '•'i type of organization and operating plan 

f V building plan. Unless all these 

factors are developed harmoniously, the maximum housing capac- 
ity and the balanced daily program of .school activities can not be 

COST WORK -STUDY* FLAY PLAN 

* , * / 

"'oi k-.stud'y-play type of organization in plan 1 for the 
Wilihiiigton schixils, (lieieforc. it is not promised to have a olaasroom 
or every clas.s. biitfl grtmp of classrooms that will accommodate at 
lca.st oiH-lialf of file pupils >)t one time: the special cniarters divided 
into gym nasi inns, auditoriums,- lalioratories. and workshops will 
'•are for tly, other half. Owing to the fact that all scli.ml facilities 
■roiiiit III housing iindiT such a plan, the complete school described 
in tins program offers mii.ximiim economies. Accordiirg to the table 
of co.sts uach of tho liu'^er schools will approximate $600,000 in costs 
the smaller sc-hool $450,000. The total cost of the five schools and 
the one small plant, to^rether with the hnildinp fpr 14 and ad- 

J I'riir.id'’ "^* r’ • The equipment would come to. 

iiuiking a totiif cost of $4,20«;(KK», e.\diisive of .sites.” 

^ nr nrn.UTNtjs. 

.. '^^'''''’'’"'♦•--The interior, arrangement of the building calls 

fii-s of all for dassrooms.suffident m number to hmise 50 ixir cent 
of the jHiptls at any one time. This woidd iippro.ximato 1.000 pupils 
for ea ch of thejurger iiiiits.-C (X> for tlio smaller building and 200 

•Thf* for tlu* pro|>oMot| hiiltdInffR tindrp thiM i ' 

of bunrllng. pr^parod for the purpoae. and «r. fh^aforo comparaldF wai 

potalbl^' und«‘r pn-waf contlltiona to tTitt Wd^rii Jf.irRi* 

20 ct-oti, IRT ciihic r<M>t. ncliooVhulldinK coCub otpomiy*rncn.a«l'?o^jh» 

' " 
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for No,. 14 school.. With an average enrollment of 40|^upil8 to a 
^ cl^, 25 classrooms will be required for the schools accommodating ~ 
2,000 pupils and 15 for the smaller school accommodating 1,200. 

Usually the. subjects of reading, writing, arithmetic, English, and 
spelling are taught in these cliissi’ooms and normally at least half 
of the children\s school day is devoted to these subjects.* If the 
school day is six hours in lengtlu al>out three hours daily will be 
spent in classrooms. Of cpiii*se, the length of the day ran vary as 
much as is desirable. The a,bove merely states what the usual ar- 
rangement and balance i.s, where the plan is u.sed successfully. 

Geography, history, and civics are .sometimes classified as regular 
classroom subjects, but generally in the complete schools these are 
considered special or hdwratorv subjects. Although only half the 
children's time is .sjx?nt in the classrooms, the other subjects supple- 
ment in various wavs the drill subji'cts in the classrooms; so in reality 
children may spend more than half the time4n the. fundamental suh- 
jects. Comparing this time with the time in the traditional .scln^l, 
we find that no time is taken from the fundamehtnl subjects by 
changing the type of organization and plan of operation from a 
traditional one to one which gives adequate recognition to all vital 
considerations in etlucation, viz, health, the fundamental operations, 
manual ski)], wholesome recreation, and ethical character. 

On the other hand, if school authorities wish to classify ns clnss- 

♦ rooin subjects ^graphy and history us well ns rea<ling, writing, and 
arithmetic, it is possible to .so classify them in the complete work- 
^udy-play school, and give tfie sanie amount of tiihe to them— 210 

* minutes — as in the traditional school. 

Two gymnasiums arc provided for the plan, one 
for|girl.s anti one for l>oys. These include dre.ssing and shower 
rooms as well as offices for the instructors, physician, and'nnrse, and 
space for clinics. fx)eated at the rear of the building, thej open 
directly to the playground. A roof playground could be added, to 
be used for pla^laRses during the inclement weather as well, as for 
open-air classeSr A total of from C> to 8 claases could be Jiandled 
^ during each period by the gymnasium and playgrounds without con- 
gestion. ^ • 


¥ 

r 


Shops , — ^The workshops for hoys include, wcaidwork, staining and 
finishing, mechanical drawing, anti may include printing, metal 
work, or other shop. activities. The activities for girJs include home 
economics ;and the arts and crafts, although, of course, girls as well 
^ bojrs may elect to do the work in mechanical drawing,, printing* 

a^iyitiedV Four ela^ (160 pupil^ 
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Auditoi-iuin.—An auditorium with a seating capacity of 800 would 
naturally provide for that number, but it is scarcely possible to get 
that number of children in one school into a homogeneous group. 
hev( n or eight classes for each period would be a normal group for a 
50-class school. Then if Jhe auditorium day is six periods, all the 
(•iiih.scs will enjoy the advantages of the auditorium activities in the ^ 
course of the <lay, L’ndoubteilly, the auditorium activities have 
passed the experimental stage. It is obvious that chorus singing, 
visual instruction, appreciation lessons in music, art. and achieve- 
ment can not l>e developed as well in classrooms as in the audito- 
rium, because auditorium equipment is liest suiteil to that type of 
ui.'t ruction, h urtlrennore, the auditorium is the liest place for 
(Ichnite instruction on such topics as thrift, citizenship, communitv, 

. mid curieiit topics of all kinds. 

-Vu.litoriuins will serve community uses, of course, and it is for 
tlii.s purpose as Well as those enumerated above that they are usually . 

^ ^ c omplete sj;hool. Many school people make the mis- 

tid^d-pjaiming auditoriums that are overliirge. Medium-sized 
am itopiiims are better for daily use, and it is only on rare occasions 
.timt a'n au<|itorium large enough to accommodate the whole school is 
nw-ded, The..siiialler a.ssembly room is more practical for daily 
school US 1 .S, hut iVhere .several .schools are being planned at the same 
tiiiio. it IS udvi.sable to plan the large.st audi tori um iiUhe one school 
that isJlie most (‘ontraL ^ 

/.u/>rtiWt<>/vrii._Four lalMiratories are included, two for the younger 
chih ren knd two for the older. Two of these have greenhouses and = 
can 1^ socialized for nature study and horticulture. Nature study 
is scienO Ol»servation and, by contact with natural and 

ning phenomena. Ev'ery normal child is a natural scientist, curi- 
ous to know all about the niitiiriil jihonomena about him. Only a 
small |wr cent of our children have opi>ortunities for plant culture 
und animal nurture at their homes. The school must provide these 
life experiences in most cases. Gardening is usually considered a 
part of this elementary science, and it is a good plan for the green- 
hou^ to open 6iit on the gardens. These rooms may also be used 
for handwork rooms for the younger pupils^ since much of their 
handwork will or should be a direct outgro^vth of the nature study 
General science is a terin Applied tojnore advanced and specific 
instruction than ,that just mentioned above, for example, botany, 
ZTOlo^, chemistiy, and physics in elementary schools. The aim, in 
^1 this scttnce instruction 'is yeally to develop * usable fund of, v; 
Wowledge about common 

^opa,-»baiadvaattg*B of.tha ^mplete ectobi |oii*the feaaon thatdt ia' 
the most direct and economical meifn* adequate bowing 

-'t. 
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nnd mnxiinnm educational advantages for the 'children of Wilmihg- 
ton. In this case there is an adequate site permitting the proper ' 
setting of the building, g«*(ierous garden, and recreational spaces, all . 
correhiiing in a proper manner with like functions within the build- 
ing. A study of the jilan will make a|>paient the balance between 
class and special room, and the rich educational advantages which 
would be imimssible in buildings of the older or traditional type. 

1 he KinaU vnl/x. — The small .school building unit j)ro|Sfised undor 
this plan vary from the hirgt'r buildings only in the number of 
cln.ss and special rooms provided, as it is propo.sed to hoii.se only 
instead of ‘i.tKttt puj'ils therein; tlu'se nnit.s, however, shoidd 1 k‘ * 
planned .so that they may be expanded to. accommodate a greater 
number of pupils shoidd the grow th of the city demand it. 

I hi; t riidil'ioiuil jifan Jii a ro in filet e fiehtiol iiin/ roxfM . — If. however, 
the matter of mal.\inituu n.se of facilities m'cd not be a consideration, 
and if it is desired to retain the traditional plan of school organi/.ii- 
tion, five large units and one .smaller unit, together with a new 
building for No. 14 sc1i(k)I. will still be .sufficient for housing and edii- / 
cational requirements in a complete school of nine grades. Ihit the 
building will need to be en lair’d by the lulditioir of a .second set of 
classrooms, or l>.v the inldition of anotilier story, siiii’c in the large 
units 25 additional classrooms will have to bo provided under the tra- 
ditional plan, and in the smaller unit 15 additional classrooms. This ' 
would make it possible fur practically all pupils to be iu classroians 
at one and the same time. The numlier and arrangement of special 
quarters remain -the same as in the complete s< I«h»1. This plan, 
however, will add materially to. the cost. Instead of •$i;()0,00t), each 
one of the larger sclumls will cost a total of $:l,7.50,00(i; the 

smaller one $5:iO,(j(Mtj instead of fl.50,000. The total co.st of the seven 
buildings will aggregate as against $3,710, (M«). The tHpup- 

ment, however, under the traditional plan will come to $(>24,'500, in- 
stead of $582,000 under the work-stndj'-play plan, making a total of 
$5,213,500, as against a total of $4,208,000 under the work -study-play 
, plan. It is evident, then, that there is a saving of $015, 5(K) under the 
worlc-study-play plan. The same number of' .sites are r(H|uiml, and 
, there is really nothing gained in facilities except that all children 
tnay get their academic work at the same-time. ' > 


ppe ndw building 

nfeoe»s|i7 to Hou^ ijje junior hlg^ schools «uU not 
X vary greatly Jh tHhir facUities from ^ complete schools or larger' 


PLAN KO; 2. 
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uiiks^just described in plan 1. The»^vil| j.iovide acrfcmmodation 
foi 700 pupils, who will be housed to 12 elnssrooms iplnniied for 
classes of 30 piipils earli. and 12 siwial rpoins planned .for the same 
number. In' addition to the above, the buildings will provide the 
same auditorium, health and rwreation ifacilities a.s are proposed 
for the complete schools. The ty|)e of buil.linf: n‘commende.1 for 
the junior hijjh schools is illustrated in the accompanyiiijr plans, and 
is typical of the buildinjrs luunfr erected in many otlrer communities 
as the be.st means of mwtiiifr hotisin« conditions and providin<r l>et- 
Icr .sc,h*)ol facilities. The {iradc buildiiifri will each accommodate 
1.20(t children, or 30 class(‘s. dem,anding. thtfrcfore. under the work- 
dudy-plny j)lan. l.'i cla.ssnwuus, or under the traditional plan 30 
clas.sr(K)in.s, ^ well as an auditorium, gyiujiasiums, and 10 special 
rooms. ' 

4 - I’OST r.VDKR THK t5-3-S PI AIt. 

- Undler.tUi.s^plan the total number of huildinps reouired would be 
13 instead of T. and there would have to be 13 sites indfcad of 7. The 
co.st under the work-study-j)lay plan in the 6-3-3 orfianization" would 
Ih-. includin^r e<iuli)nient. $(!.574.(K)0, and under the traditii.nal plan 
inchidin^r ef|uipment. !?7.-l.’i8.:.00. exclusive of the 13 sites, as against 
a total under )>lan 1 of $4.298, aK» (work-study-play) and $.j,213,500 
(traditional). 

1 PLAN NO. 3. 


Han- 3 follojft’s the orpamzation proposed in plan 2, namely, the 
6-3-3 plan, expept that it is proiVosed to make use of certain old 
•school bnildin^. Inaspiuch, however, as these buildings are inade- 
/jiiate to hou.se dll the pupils in them, additions ^ill have to be erected. 
()1d buildings j)f the tratlitional tvjw are rarely adapted for altera- 
tion and addition.; fitting them to modern educational needs without 
exce.ssive cost, ppd althbugli under this plan it is proposed to make 
use of four of them the total estimated cost remains practically the 
same as in plaij 2, which scraps all exLsrting buildings. That is, the 
fost tjnder plai^ 3, including equipment, is $6,422,000 (work-study 
play plan) anep?, 409,000 (traditional plan). But plan 8 demands 
IS additional s|tes instead of 13 under pldn 2. Consequently, plan 
S, which retains 4 old buildings, is actually the most e.xpensive of 
any of the plani proposed. $ 

It is, of courw, ipiposSible tq giy^ iu»y estimate of the cost of siie& ' 
but assuwung^r the Atl^e pf |*ompOris 9 ^^ the average coat of ' 
i*? ^ $25^000, t^;C08t for the seven sites lundef’ plan 1 Would be 
2 with -13 |82S^0, and under, pl<» 8 

with 16 Bite^-fSTS/lOO. ^ 
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• ^ NEGRO SCHOOLS. 

There are five Negro schools in the city, Nos. 18, 21, 22, 29, and 16. 
The latter is a combination elementary and high school. The total 
enrollment 'in tlie Xegro^ schools is 1,525, and there lias been an 
increase in 10 years of 27.5 |ier cent. ' 

No. 22 is a sniiill special school doing very excellent work in a jHior 
section of. the city. It is as much a social settlement as a school, and 
does not need a new building, as it is already lujused in an excellent 
one. It needs only equipment for a shop and a cooking' room and 
space for playground. . 

No. 18 is in the s^tion across the Christiana and consequently has 
to bo treated as a separate unit. .A new building .should l>e provided 
for this school. 

Nos. 16, 21 and 20 should be housed in one building to be situated 
about midway between 21 and 16. All throe schools taken together 
would make an enrollment of 1,368. No. 16 is now* in an old building, 
which is nothing short of a fire trap. No. 29 is a fairly good build- 
ing, but it is surroiincled on three sides by leather factories, arid tlie 
odor from these factories is such that children should not be [>er- 
mitted to go to school in that neighborhood. No. 21 is a fairly good 
building and it' is not crowded at all. It would, however, be n?ore 
economical to. give up this building and house all three schools in on^ 
building. As the bulk of the Negro population is in the ceijtet: of 
the town, the building should be erected in that vicinity.^^, ^ 

V If there is ah objection to giving up No. 21,; thimJtrouKl be left 
08 it .is, which woiild reduce the enrollment injhhnew building for 
N^No* 16 and No, 29 to 1,133 pupils. It shouWfl^ remembered, 
ever, that the city will then have tomstiiu the overhead cost of two 
buildings instead of one. • The^cost of instruction, o|)eration, and 
maintenance for No. 2t duptrig the past year was $8260.25. or a per 
capita cost, on a ba^s of enrollment, of $63.14. In fact, the per 
capita cost of operating these old buildings for the Negrb schools is 
appallingly extravagant, and yet necessarily so if these old, sinall 
^ ; buildings are to be retained. In 1919-20 for No. 16 it was $61.45; 
for No. 18, $69.78 ; foVNo. 21, $63.14; No. 22, $109.64; No. 29, $47.97. 
The cost of instructioi#buildiAg operation, maintenance, and ovef- 
head , for the three buildings which it is now proposed to oonibinc — , 
'.V • Nos. 29— was during the past year $38,534.39. This 

rV .money wouU^ spent in maintaining a new building of a 

in kiting up old buildings that sto not worth a 

erecU^: .10, 21/anid iSW, an^ 
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The complete school under the work-studj-play plan would* have 
.0 classrooms, 10 special rooms, 1 auditorium, and 2 gymnasiums, and 
won d cost with equipment $51S,000. The new building for No. 18 
would have 2 classrooms, 4 special rooms, 1 auditorium, and 1 gym- 
nasium, jiml would cost with equipment $110,000. The equipment 
(or JNo. 22, for the .shop and cooking room, would cost $.5,0(K». The 
lotalcost. then, for the Negro schools would be,$l500,(H)0. 

I nder the traditional plan the complete school would have to have 
W classrocims, 10 special rooms, 1 auditorium, and 2 gymnasiums, 
and would cost $631,500. The ney building for No. 18 would have 
1 classrooms, 4 .special nagns, 1 auditorium, andd? gymnasium. Ind 
would cost $130,800. The equipment for the two shops in NdP «2 
would be $5,000. This makes a; total of $767,300, or about $10d,000 
more than under the work-studji-play plan. 

Under either plan, the children enrolled in school would hara in 
place of old buildings whiph are unfit for use, twx) new modern 
buildings with .shop.?, laboratories, auditoriums, and gymnasiums as 
well as cla^oonis. 

ior Imlh white «wrf .Waro irhooh, esHuiite of uniter the three 


Plans. 

Whlia 

schools. 

Negro 

schools. 

Total. 

’ Sim 
rOQulml 

• I'ian 1: 



' — 


lJodof*work'Stu»ly->plav plain 

OQI2 m\t\ 

1860,000 

787,300 

$4,^1 000 

&,082>NOO 


Trodilionalplan. A 

Han 11: 

7 ft,2I.\500 

7 

7 

Under work-study.plavnlaii. i 

1 A fwy\ 

660,000 

767,300 

7.234,000 

8,22r>,600 


Tra^tional plan . ’ * / 

Han III: . • 

7; 458, AGO 

13 

,13 

Under work-stndy-n lav t'laii 
Tradillonalrlan 

6.423.000 

7.409.000 

660,000 

787,300 

?,0«2,000 

6,176,300 

!6 

16 

BUMMARV. 



^Tp sum up, plaii 1, which provides for five complete schools Under 
the work-study-play plan, is the most economical. It would cost 
$4,958,000, and require seven sites. Under the traditional type of ' 
school organization, plan 1 would cost, $1,000, 000 more, or $5,982,800. 

Plan 2. which provides for four separate junior hi|h-schools anil 
eight sixth-grade buildings, together with one new school ai No. 14 
would-coSt under the work-study-play plan $7,234,000, oir $2, 27^000* . 

more than plan 1. Under the traditional type of organizaaon it 
would cost $8,225^, pr nearly %ice n »»#-as. the ^reTestimiite. 
instead . of ^^.wolld. bq 

t* altltough It re fpuf old buildings, is praitiic^^^ # ? 
qxpenstve as plan % and &r more! expensive than plan 1. Tjiii^ plan 
i^Hiref 16 sites, ■'i-,: ' ' .' v, : 

'U -V.. f 
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• 

If VVilmin^on should choose to retain four old bufldings and nm 
a school on the traditional type of school organization, it will cost the 
city practically twice as much ($8,176,300) as it would to erect live 
complete schools with two small units uKder the work-stmly-play plan. 

The work-study-play plan, though not the traditional school plan, 
has had sufficient trial to show that it is sound, pot only from an 
economical but an educational standpoinf. .Therefore it is recom- 
mended that whether plans 1 or 2 be adopte<h tlie schools should l>e 
organized on tlie work-study-y)lny plan, not merely because it is the 
most economical type, but because it makes possible a ^rreatly enriched 
education for the children of Wilmin«rton. • • 


3. DETAILED STATEMENT OF BUILDING PROGRAM SHOWING 
CAPACITY AND COST UNDER THREE ALTERNATE PLANS. 

WHITE SCHOOLS. 

Plan I.—Ow the hash of flw rnwitlrtr nvhool», ffhranfhiff nil uh! hitflflinfjjt. 


.a. WORK-STUDY-PLAY P LA .V -CAPACITY AND COSTS.i 




Nufnber 






of 

pupils 

accora- 

Cost of 
equip- 
iiietit. 

I C«sT. of 
buildings. 

Total 

cost. 



niudated. 




FlvcnewbuildJtiesatlGOO.O(io . 

10,000 

$500,000 

$it OOO' OOO 

#*1 EiHl iUlrh 

2,000 pupilk |)cr building. 
SOclfls^. 

- 



IMKI 


25 classrooms.- 






14 spodal rooms. 
1 auditorium. 



* 


% 

2 Kymnasiuins. 

One new building at 1450,000 


1:200 

fi0,000 

• 

f i^ifi fvin 

510, (KNi 

^200p^Us per building. ^ 




1.5 classrooms. 

10 special roomaiak 
1 auditorium. 


• 




2 gymnasiums. 

One new building for No. 14, at l26n,6ho 


100 

20,000 ^ 

250,^000^ 


400 pupils per building. 

10 classes. 

.5 classrooms. g 

3 special rooms. / 






1 auditoriuib. • . ■ 






2 gymnasiuiiis. 

Portables for No. 23 .“T. 


000 

^000 j 

! QQQ 

18,0011 

flOO^t^s per building. 





1 auditorium 






1 gymnasium 



■ 



1 cooking room 


• 




1 nature-study room . . .■ 

1 drawing room 

• I'SS 





EqulifmenV for shoo 






. RepeJrs 













10,000 





Total.: . 


12,200 

SK^OOO 

1 71A nfVI 

4,298,000 




# l|D^ UUU 


^ ft. TR ADITIONAL PLAN— CAPACITY AND COSTS.i 


Five new buildings, at $7.%.n00 

2.000 pupils per building 

10; 000 

$53^000 

$3,750;n00 

$4,288,000 

fiOclasses. 





50 classroomsi 
/ 14 spedil rooms. 
1 auditorium. 





2 gymnasiums. 






fiquirod, 7 ntw bulUlihxf, 300 by 300 feet: I pleygroiiDd for No. 23. 


r 
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Pi-AN I.— On ihv hanh of firf; ('ompictc srhooltt, rO\-Contlmied. 
hRAr i iqSXL n^AX-CAPACITY AND COSTS- CoUtliiuod. 


RiiiMings. 

% 


of 

pupils 

ttccom* 


l.i’OO piiftiis. 

.’Ui classes. 

• :w) cla.ssrnoros. 

10 special rooms. 

"1 miditoriiini. * 

?ymnasiiim.«. 

Otic m w biiililiiig for No. 14, al |2K5,OUO. , 
■ino pupils. 

10 classes. 
lOclassHMims. 

3 siwiiil rooms. 

1 aiictitorimn. 

2 uvmuasiiitii. . * 

rortaPles for No. 23 


400 «; 


•100 i)U|»il.s. 
>6 classes. 


s clas.srooms. . . . 

1 auditorium 




1 fO'^inasiiim 

1 cnokinif room 




Ilia) iire-.study room 

1 drawiuf: room !* * !!: 

c*<|iiipmcnt for shop. . . 
itepairs 




Total 



24,UIN» 


• Tost of 
oqtii|>* 
j mcm. 



Cost of 
buildinffs. 

. Total 
Cost. 

tChCooo 

1 1530,000 

$ 00 ^ 000 

I 2 l,.'i 00 

1 

! 

2 H .\000 

I ■ 

1 

306,000 

2,000 

1 ■ 

1 Hom 

26,000 

62 B ,.<)00 1 

4 . 5 K 0.000 

A 215, 000 


■ of en, ‘Of hmnt.— The number of pu|»ils enrolled 

in the U ilmmpton white seliool.s as of .Tune »0, 1920. exclusi ve of the 

S! T f in white schools, .Tune 30, 

, ®"y adequate buildinjr program must provide for growth for 

nt least 10 years. It is estimated, however, that with the return to 
normal conditions an allowance of an increase of 10 per cent will 
.coier the^rowth in school population for the Jiext 10 years. A 10 
per ^nt increa.w in tlie nine grades would be 1,097. Therefore the 
total enrollment to be provided for would bfe 12,071. 


Net cnronmmt in cicmcniar,, »chooU, white and ^colored, at, «/ j„„e 30. mO. 
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N6t enrollment in elementarp schools, etc, — Continued. 


Grades. 


Schools. 









Total 

First. 

Second. 

.51 

.59 

68 

Third. 

II 

62* 

19 

Fourth. 

85 

04 

75 

Fifth. 

S8 

86 

60 

Sixth. 

36 

Seventh. 

Eighth. 

elementary: 

T? 

80 

57 


373 

3.51 

34.' 

7.57 

661 

761 

*515 

‘JO , 





^ 66 
, 1.50 

22 
195 
.82 



24.. 


314 

293 

25...! 1 

1 161 

iso 

123 

107 

118 

■ 28 

347 

222 

30 .• • 1 

1 

85 

85 

91 

81 

1 

. . . , 


Total 1 

Ninth (trade (high school),. . ! 

1,652 

1.3.53 

1,328 

1,384 

1,374 

i,:i84 

1,127 

751 j 

! 10, .35:1 
6'J! 










* 10.971 

t'olored eientrntary: 








i 


16...'. 

55 

35 

41 

15 

20 

103 

103 

52 

124 

IH 

49 

33 

28 

22 






21 ; 

41 

24 

34 

31 

.^■i 

27 



19*' 

22 

41 

:i5 

20 

5 

. 16 




117 

29 

las 

127 

100 

91 

99 





* 








■**' 

Total... 

294 

254 

2^ 

167 

170 

I3i0 

^ 103 


l.30:i 

tJrand totiil i 

■■ f 

I,!M6 

^607* 

'T.m'i 

"lA^r 


~itU 


Sp3 j 

12.367 


Zoning of school yrTpulattoiu — As is pointed out in the summary of 
.plan 1, five complete schools of 2,000 each are to be erected. These* 
schools are to have nine grades. They will take care of 10,000 cliil- 
dren. The objection might be made that tlie children are not dis- 
tributed in the city in groups of 2,000 each in five different parts 
the city, but as a matter of fact that is exactly the way they arc <lis- 
tributed, if the actual location of the. children’s homes is considered, 
and not the enrollment in the schools. At the present time, Wilming- 
ton has no district lines, but the school population naturally divides 
itself into five zones. The boundaries are flexible, of coui*se, but in 
general these zones might be called the North End, including that 
part of the city north of the Brandywine ; the East of Market Street 
Section, including the section of the city south of Bra'mlywine arid 
east of Market Street; the West of Market Street Section, including 
that section of the city west of Market Street, south of Fourth Street, 
and east o* Dupont Street f the Central Section, west of Market 
Street, north of Fourth, south of the Brandywine, and east of Dupont 
Street'; and the Western Section, consisting of the section of the city 
west of Dupont Street. A study of the aciual location of the resi- 
dences of the children will show that there are about 2,000 children 
each in these sections, with the exception of the North End and the 
Westeni Section; consequently, smaller units are suggested for these 
lotions in addition to a complete school for each. 

The new building fol* 1^200 should be located in the Western Sec- 
tion, a little north of No. 11 school. Th# upper-grade children 
should go to the complete school in that ^tion. In the North End 
tliere is a tendency toward growth in population in the viciflity of 
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No. 23 Khool, but that growth is not sufficiently ^at at present to 
justify the erection of a new building; therefore until it becomes 
clear to what extent this section will grow it is recommended that 
|.ortables be put up to take care of 600 pupils. Inasmuch as there 
are already eight classrooms in the building, it would be necessary 
under the work-stiidy-plan plan to put up only one auditorium, one 
gymnasium, and three special rooms. There is a room in the base- 
ment that could be fitted up as a shop. Under the traditional plan of 
. school organization, however, it would be necessary to provide eight 
more classrooms, since tliCr total iiumlier of classes- is^ 16. As was 
pointed out earlier in the n* *port. No. 14 school has to be treated' as a 
•separate unit, since it is across the Christiana River. Such a build- 
irtg would cost, for only 10 classes, $250,000, whereas the complete 
school for 50 classes (2,000 pupils) would only cost $.'500,000. This is 
an excellent example of the extravagance of the small school biiild- 
ing. 

b'quipvu'nt.—Yv\\ equipment for the complete school buildings 
can be installed at a cost of $50 per p'lipil, and u)ion this basis the 
c<|uipment for the large units can lie estimated at $100,000 each, and 

for.the small units (1,200) at $60,000. 


Pf.AN II.— 0« thv hn»i« of the C>-S-S plan — ninrarding all old huildings.' 

->. U-|>UK-JTri>V.|>!,\Vr!,A\ <-.\I-AOITV A\n COSTS' 


Miiildings. ' ' 

.Nti miter 
of pupils 
vs'ommo- 
1 dated. 

Cost of 
equip, 
hient. 

1 

Post of 
buildings. 

Total cost. 

J our iiinlor hfth schools, at $.'i00;nno 

700 pupils per building. 

•J. son 

$224,000 

$2,000,000 

$2,224,000 

l- ight^jn-ade new biiildincs, nt St.'iO.nno 

1 .200 pii|)its per building. 

:t0 classes. • 

15 classrooms. 
lO special rooms.- 

1 auditorium. 

2 gymnasiums. 

ti.fioo 

4SO.OOO 

3,«00,000 

^ 4, (MO, 000 

1 'lie new building for No. H. at |2.Vl.no(l 

.400 pupils. *j 

10 classes. 1 

Total 

400 

20.000 

2.W.OOO 

1 

270.000 


I2.S00 

724,000 

% 

.s.Avi.nno 

5.574,000 


b, TRADITIONAL PLAN— <-APACITY AND COSTS.' 


Four junior high school, at l.'ion.iioo 

700 pupils per buiMinR. 

Kight l^ade new buildings, at $ 5 : 10 , 000 . 

. l^^upils per building. 

\30 classrooms. 

10 special rooms. 

* 1 auditorium. 

2 gTmnasiunLs. 
nnenow grade building for No. H. at m'i.ooo 
lOOpuplis. 

I0cla.sses. 


Total. 




2.H00 

$234,000 

$2,000,000 

$2,224,000 


.. !»,«00 

6fM,000 

4,?40.000 

ft 

4.928.000 

% 

400 

21,. VW 


300,500 


I2>ti00 

033.500 

$.525,000 

7.458.500 


a 


brace 
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Distribution of enrollment under Plan //.— Ther^ are 2,499 chil- 
dren in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, in the Wilmington 
white, elementary schools, and 8,476 children in grades 1 to 6, in- 
clusive. Providing for a 10 per cent increase brings the total to 
about Ui,iK)0. Ugiiler Plan IT there would be four junior high schoojs 
of 700 pupils each, and eight 6-grade buildii)gs of 1,200 pupils each. 
This gives, with No. 14 school, an enrollment of 12.900. or a pro- 
vision of about 900 more pupils than it is neces.sary to ]>rovide for. 
This is <lone, however, liecaiise it wouhl be uneconomical to have’ a 
building for less than 1.200 pupils, and it adds only’ 100 pupils 
per building. 

EguipmnU.—\n the junior high schools, where tlig special features 
of . the complete school are retained and yet the capacity of the 
tschool reduced to 700 pupils, it will be necessary to estimate the 
.jfull equipment at $80 |)er pupil. That niakes the complete equip- 
ment for the junior high school $56,000. The ^uipmerit for the 
grade units would Ite $60, (HK) each, under the work-study-play plan. 
Under the traditional plan the cost of the grade units would be 
$ 86 , 000 . • - 

r 

Pl.Ax III. nt) IliP haxi.t nf thr lt-S-1 iihtn — Psinii four ohl hiiililino*. 
n. WORK-.'iTrnY*PL.\Y PLAN— <\\|»A('1TY AND COSTS. 


Building. 

No. i>f 
ptlplI.H 
aeeoTii* 
inodaityl. 

Cost of 
new ' 
o^piip- 

ineni. 

Cost of new 
I buildings 
1 and ad* 
ililions. 

Total fosi . 

Four Junior hixh 5irhoolfi. at |.*i00.ono 

7IX) pupils per huilding. 

, NKW BCILmS'CS. 

Six building.'*, at ll.'iojtfio 

I,200 piipil.s |>rr liuitding. 

30 classes. 

One new huilding ftyr No. 'l 1, at r2.*iO,nno 

400 pupils. . 

lOclQsses. 

AbnmON.S to OLD Rl'll.nivris. 

School 491ft 30 - 

2,.»ino 

7,200 

ino 

tito 

1224,000 

.Vrf),noo 
• 20'000 

! r2, 000, 000 

i 

! 

2,700.000 
1 \ » 

250,000 

4 

S2.224,0r0 

3,060,000 

270,000 

! ; ^ 

Addition with— 

1 auditorium. 

1 gymuasium. 

7 special n»om«. 

|2D 

31, cm 

1 250,000 

! 

2St,0IX) 

School No. 13 (and 97) 

Addition wltii— 

1 auditorltim. 

1 gymnasium. 

' 7 filial room.*. 

* «37 

31,000 

250,000 

9 

2.K|,ono 

School No. 24 

Addition with— ' 

1 gymnasium. , . . 

2 spp( iai rooms. 

New heating and ventilating sy.'.fenu* for w hcol'* No. .30, ii», 
13, and 21 

033 

31,000 

75,000 

106,000 

’ 

' 


IfUCI 

t 

200,000 


f.07,000 1 

.5.725.J|^) [ 

«,422.t«0 





9 
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.Plan III.— On /Ar banis of the e-3S plaH^UsiH0 four old Continued, 

6. traditional plan— t'APACITy AND COSTS. 


Bittldini;s. 


MEW Bim.DrNC.4. 

Junior high 5chool!i. at t>'iOO.ouu 
700 pupils i>or bitilding. • • • ■ • 

MX (Lgr^r building.^, at S.'t3O,0U|) 


1 ,200 pupils per building.’ 
classes. 


t>ne new biiUUing for No. H. at 12s.*, .noo. 
400 Mipils. 

10 classes. 


I 


Al)|>mONS Ttt i,LO Brit.HNOS. 

choftl N'df’30 

Addition with— 

4 clas.sroom.s. , • 

4 special rooms. 

.S'hool No. 10 

Addition with— 

I auditorium. 

Sclassruoius. 

7 special rooms. 

.'School No. 13 

Addition with— ! 

, 1 auditorium. ^ 

1 gvnmasium. 

8 classrooms. * 

, 7 .special rot.ms. 

.'‘'cho<4 No. 24 

Addition with— * 

1 gvmiiasiitm. 

4 cla.s,sroonis. 

0 special moms. 

New hcfUing and ventilating .\vsteins f<,r .schools No. .'JO, 
HIHl ls4 **.,*,,.,*** * * * 


19, "5 


Total. 


No. of' 
pupil.s 
acconi* 
modatod. 

Cost of 
new 
c«r.ii|>- 
meut. 

Cost of nca 
bttlldinn 
and a<r* 
ditions. 

Total cofif 

2, SOI) 

I 

1 1224,000 

12,000,000 

82,224,000 

v.«,| 

1 * 516,000 

1 3,180,000 

3.690,000 

! . 4«) 

! 

t " 

21,500 

285,000 

306,500 

G40 

12,000 

1 90,000 

1U2;000 

620 j 

j 

:a, 500 

1 

‘ 305,000 

i 

338,500 

637 j 
1 

. i 

■| 

33,500 i 
■ ! 

305,000 

338,500 

j 

• 633 " 

1 

! 

3:1,500 

120,000 

153,500 

h 



2.50,000 1 

^50,000 

12, yew 

871, (NtU , 

0,53,*»,000 1 

7.409,000 


Xotr^ on ><rhm,U Xoh. SO, IU..1S. ami «.J. .ho, ring '«i«m of the e.H,„atr of the 

...I'*’ nir>; i„ i. |,..vM„| f... 

<»r lO.ciassfs. 

This wh.ml has 12 .hissr.H)ins. 1 ro<mi lu tli.; it. 2 |.li>.vr.H.iiis i„>he 

lui.'<eiiient, 1 iiudltoriuni on the top floor. ' \ 

If reorganized on the work-stutl.v-pla.v plan, 8 of the 12 nsaiis sli.aild |m»' nsetl 
«> clasaroonia, leaving 4 for sraHlal acllvilles. ami 1 In the haseinMil. or site- 

■ h.l naans. If ,.rp«nl/...,l on the tra.lillonal pi it «-.a,ld he netvsst.ry to-have 

I . .lassrcnis Therefore. ndilltloii wonhl have to he er,Vt«l 4 

rlit.Ksroonis und 0 .<»|HH*inl nnuns. ^ 

Ao of .\fnrket Slrcc/.— PnstMtt enrol luieiit, 373; cnrolIimMit to be 

provhled for, 62Q, or 1(J eluRseft. 

ba^me^"^* *"'* * clasiirooins: no hmlllorluni. no gj mnnsluni. Uo room in the 

If reorganized on the work-stmly-play phiii. all tlie 8 rcaiins would have to lie 
as cla^snamis and an addition ereeii-d contnining 1 auditorium, 1 gym- 
im.slum, and 7 Kpeciui. activity rooms. 

If organized on the traditional phin, „1I the 8 rooms would have to be usetl ah 

""‘I ““ “‘”1“"" erected <-oiitalnliig i auditorium, 1 gymnasium S 
classrooms, and 7 special activity rooms. 
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Vm. iS and 27 — Western 6'ec/ion,— Present enrollment. 438; enrollment to ha 
provided for, 337, or 16 classes. 

No. 13 ^hool has 8 classrooms, no auditorium, no g>niimsluin. and no mh*- 
quate room In the basement. 

If reorganized on the work-study-pIny plan, all the 8 rooms would have to he 
used as classrooms, and an addition erwted containing 1 auditorium, 1 gym- 
nastum. and 7 s|)eclal activity rooms. 

If orgtinized on the traditional plan, all the 8 rooms would have to be used 
as cla^rooms and an addition enacted containing 1 audltoriuni. 1 gj'iaiMsIuin, 
8 classrooms and 7 special activity ^nis. 

Vo. — Central Ncc/ior.,— Present enrollment. No. 24 sotith of the Brandy- 

wine, 141; No. 2. 402; total, 6:«. 

Enrollment to be provided for, 63,3. 

This school has 12 classrooms, an auditorium and 1 ad<*quiito room in' the 
basement. . . - 

If reorganized on the work-study -pi ay plan, 8 of tin* 12 classnKuns should 
be use<l.us classrooms leaving 4 regular nxmis and 1 roAin In the basement for 
special activities. An addition would have to he erekhHl ci»niaining 1 g>ni- 
nastum, and 2 specdal rwuns. 

If organized on the truditioimi plan, all 12 rooms would have to be ust»d ns 
dassnmms. An addition would have to lte^erei*te<l, i*<nitalnlng 1 gymnasium. 4 
classrocmis and 6 spt'clnl activity riHuiis. 


\umhcr of jsitrs rcqnirrtl untfrr Plan HI, 
{.Same for the work-Ktudy piny plan or trnditionVil phiii.f 


, No. Rife, 

Sites requirtMl for Junior high school. r 4 . 3 nohy. 30 o 

Site^t reqiiiretl for six 6-gnide linildliigs . 6 ,3nohy;tiNi 

Site ri'«]uirei1 for new No. 14 htilldlng ^ 1 .300l»y,3(N) 

No. 30—1 playground and 1 .'-he for addition .. . 1 HK»hy:i(N» 

No. 19—1 site for addition . . . \ 20Uhy;UN» 

No, 13 — 1 site for addition.: ....... * 1 . 200hv22,^ 

No. 24— 1 site for addition . ... 1 (*) ' 

Total site.<. \ 1 ... 1.5 


NEGRO. SCHOOLS. 

Plan III.— On, /A c banfa of one complete school and one new hnifding for Vo. IH. 


a. WURK-SXrDY-PLAY PLAN -CAPtriTY AM* TOST.* 


Buddings^. 

Nttmlier 

of 

pupils 

aorom* 

modated. 

Cost of 
equlp- 
nainl. 

Cost of 
now 

buildings. 

Total 

rost. 

One complete school for Nos. 10. 21. and 29. at $4tU.000 

M40 pupils. 

30 elassrooms. 

10 special rooais. 

1 auditorium, 

2 gymnasiums. 

1,440 

$60,000 

S4H5.000 

IU5.001I 


Space is available on preaeiit lot for either ah addition or a playground but riot for 
both, 

^ Sitae paired. 3 for new huikUnp. 300 by 300 feet; 1 for playground, lOU by aoo feet. 
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ri-AN Ill.-on the hatii, of one complete uchpol, rtc.— Continued. 

« WOUK-STl'nv.rLAY PLaN-CAPACITV AN’D COST-Continiied. 


nullilini^. 


one now hiHIdiiip for No. 18, at $100,000 
160 pupils. 

4 classes. 

2 classrooms. 

4 special rooms. 

I atulitoriiim. 

1 gymnasium. 

No. ‘.K, additional I 

K'liiipiuent for shop ... 

Kquifiment for cookiriK room. 


alemiipmont 
for snoj> in hfl 


ha^emem. 


»2,ono 

3,ono 


Total 


Number 

of 

pupils 

accom* 

raodoted. 

Cost of 
equip- 
ment.* 

Cost of 

T»<*W 

buildings. 

Total 

cost. 

1 

160 

110.000 

1100,000 

$110,000 

129 

5,000 


5 000 


1 

i 


1,729 

75,000 

.w.ooo 

OfjO.nis) 


b. TRADITIONAI; I'l.A.V-fAPAClTV ANI> CO.AT.l 


36 classrooms. 

10 special rooms. 

1 auditorium. 

2 gymnasiums. 

oin* new building for No. 18. at 1120.000 

160 pupils. ; 

. 4 classes. 

4 classrooms. 

4 special rooms. 

I auditorium. 

1 gymnasium. • 

.So 22, additional equipment 

e-quipment for shop 

Equipment for cooking 


Total. 


$ 2,000 ' 
a.fKgi 

8^000 


1,440 

%G6,r4Ki 

1 tS6S,000 

$631,500 

ino 

10,800 

1 

w.onn. 

130, SJO 

........ 

5,000 i 

1 


5,000 

1,6(X) 

te,300 

685,000 

767,300 


BnLDIXO PKOORAM KOR NEGRO 6CHOOI..S. 
yOne cotnplete »chool for Ifoi. le, SI, and S9. 
Knrolltnent as of September 30, 1020; 

No. 16, grades, kindergarten and 1 to 8 

•Vo. 21. 

No. 29 


Total pupils to be provided for. 


Hli?h school. No. 16—. 

10 per cent increase 


448 

201 

402 


Total elementary _ .... 

10 per cent increase " flnsseg. 


114 

3, or 32 classes. 


103 

10 


Grand total. ___ 
27056‘’— 21 7 


113 


1» 368, or 35 classes. 
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Capacity needed under work-study-play plan : 

16'classroioms for eieroentary scbopi 
9 . * 3 rooms for high school — history, Knglisli, language . 

1 klnder^rten 

20. classrooms 

2 laboratories 

2T shops for boys 

2 shops fOr girls 

^ 2 drawing rooms ' 

• 1 music room 

1 naturi^study room 

10 ^perlal rooms 

1 auditorium . ^ 

2 gymnasiums 

Summary : • 

20 classrooms 
10 spoclal rooms 

1 ntKlitorium . 

2 gymnasiums 

CflpffCf/j/ firfWrd under traditional plpn: 

30 ohissn»onis 132 elciiicutary rooms, S Idgh schools, 1 kindergarten) 

10 special rooms 

1 auditorium 
, 2 gymnasiums 

i. THE CONDITION OF THE PRESENT SCHOOL PLANT. 

It will ill nowise he a shock to tlie school hoiml of Wilinihp:ton, 
nor to the citizens of the eitv, when we sny nt once. that the huihlinp 
of fschoolhonses lias not kept up witli the needs of the children of 
the city, ami that they are now for the most part beinp housed and 
taught in antiquated aiid unsatisfactory buildings. No one who 
knows what a modern sclioolhnuse is could possibly escape this con- 
clusion. AVere we to try to jud^re of what is goiil|g on in TAlhninptom 
and had to make our deductions alone from an examination of the' 
. school Iniildin^s, wo \vould expect to see the stredt cars drawn by 
• mules, the streets nml business houses lighted by gas, and the homes- 
by kerosene lamps. We couhl not hope to see an automobile nor^ 
pass a hiodern department store, and yet when we emerge from the 
school buildings we find a thoroughly modern business city, with a 
palatial hotel, an Imposilig city hall, modern street car service, and 
the whole city ablaze wWr electric lights.* The majority of the ele- 
nientarv-school cliildi-en and theif teachers are living and working 
in conditions consonant with those of the city of a half century ago. 
We have . not suggested this comparison out of any desire to find 
fault, but to state in a concrete w^ay that the spirit of progress elscr 
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wliero s^n in the city has in some unexpectetl way forgotten to take 
the noe<ls of the school children, as far as proper housinij is con- 
cemed, into account. 

THE LACK or PLAYGROU.S’DS. 

In the first pKnee there an; no i>laygrnunds of any consequence 
cnnected w.tl. the s,d,o«Id,uildings. Fifty yeai^ ago then* were 
comiiions or vacant lots alatiil ino.st American cities, where children 
were at l.mies ullowe.l to play. Imt in gi-neral the spirit of play was 
looked Oil as .*«)mething to ]Mit up with' rather than to Ik* cultiyated. 
lint we have just as suivly found a better and .safer way to ti-eat our 
children m this ivspect its we have found a better and safer method 
than oil lamps to illiihiinnte our houses. 

The young of all animals instinctively play, for this is iaf lire’s 
way of prejiaring them for the actual work of life. ('hiRln*n are 
no exceiition to thi.s rule. Indeed this in.stinct in them is more com- 
pellmg and demands a fuller expression Ilian in any lower animal. 

e submit therefore tliat one of the big iirohlems the city of Wilming- ' 
ton ni«?t fncci ami finally solve^f it is" to do its ij.ity to the children 
ami IheMate. i.s to .set about at once to secure ample grounds for all 
the new scIkh.I hnihlings it neeil.s to erect. We wish it were pos- 
Slide that the older building.s, wificlr must still be used for some 
time, could lie ipade to look out on playgrounds instead of dirty 
HK.fs or unkempt back yanls ami noi.sx* .street.s. There is not likely 
to Ik, real relief from attempting to ,*o\aply with a re.%,.mnendation 
that land „.|,o,ning the old buil, lings Ik* ,*ondemiu*d and turned 
into playgro,iiid.s f,,r the cost wo„M Ik* prohibitive in most cases, ’ 
ami the coi,gi;stion of business alMuit them would in time make these ‘ 
lorntions \\ holly un.^siUisfactory for .sriiool purposes. 

U'm"* education niiLst now sete that .the children of 

« ilraipgton have been cheateil for many years for I.-ick of nlny- 
grounds, and that it is the duty of all to make it impossible.for similar 
rom itions to Ik, reprodiice<l at any new buildings to be erecteil. It 
would be litter folly to biiibl another large building in the city on less 
than a full sized block. Boes the reader think this is an extrava- 
gam o? If .so. please withhohl a judgment until the following ques- 
tioiis are answered : ‘ ® ^ 

REASONS FOR AMPLE PLAY SPACE. 

^ Must the city* child give iip any sort, of' real play-with his fellows 
and never learn the self-control and cooperation it brings, or shall 

found**** Shaft wV** increasing hazards there 

. found. Shaft we preach much about phy.sical education and' deny 
him the mort economical and most naturar form of it? Can'^ - 
teacher within a building successfully teach children to get on to- 
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pother without a l)oss if she can not let them actuaHy play topether 
withofit a lx)ss ? 

There caft l>e no doubt that llu' truest and most real traininp in 
jlemooratic kdiavior may U* had'Vn the seluH»l i)laypround. \ th«>o- 
retieal, iKMlapopical teacliinp <if denuH racy pets nowhere. If all our 
('hfldren had opportunity to play topetlier in the \vholek)me atnios- 
phei\‘ of our public ».1um>1s, it wouhl-do mon* to pr(is»*rve and purify 
tlenu.M'ntey tlian all our noisy politicians. It is souiul educational 
d<Mrtrine which calls for ani|)le opportunity for our children to play 
,b>peUM‘c, and it is sane, economical educatimud practiw to pive 
them idayprounds. MorcUivcr, juvenile delinquency is intimately 
associated witJi the lack t>f playprounds, ami this has lm*n demon- 
strated over and over. (uH)d sclaad buihiinps are very important, 
but ample playprounds must U* consitlered the first essential for the 
chihlren. 

One of the newe.s1 buildinps in the city is .so situated that it is almost . 
impt>ssible to lipht it pniperly, to say iiotliinp of the noisi', dust, and 
<lanper due to its hwation. Keference is nuuleio No. ;10 It was a 
serit)us nii.stake to hHuite it on that small tract of prouiul. ba 4 jly 
oriented, wholly iiuulcqujiite in size and so unsuitable as to Aleniand a 
wretchedly planmul buililinp. Ajid ju.st here may we say as force- 
fully as possible that if a small, badly pjaced lot of impro]>er sha|)e j 
and faulty orientation is si‘hH'te«l, it i.s imjMKssible to cotistruct on it 
an C(‘onomical ami satisfactory scIhm)1 bmhlinp. We ladieve that the 
blindest spot in the visuurof thc'scluad authorities of Wihninpton lues 
l>een diret'ted toward the selection of .sc'hool sites. No more seritujs 
hlunder in this repard coidd l>c cited than that of placinp the new 
hiph-school Iniildinp where ‘it is. Not only is there no pluypround 
about it, but one-half of it was ne4’e.ssarily doomed to insufficient liplit 
and one-half of the old buildinp crimjnally tlarkened. Furthermore. 
since the lot was rest ricte<l the necessity for more mom operated prac- 
tically to chmpel the architect to run it up four stories hiph despite fire 
hazards, ution^iup inconvenience and los.s of time in school work, 
and really the criminal neplect of the proper care of adolescent pirls. 
But this same lack of selcctinp proper building sites is shown in 
dozens of other cases- 

We wish then, ^yith all sim erity and with the utmost solicitude 
for rendering service, to suggest the following guiding principles, 
and earnestly entreat the l>oard of education to apply them when the 
duty of selecting a site for a new building devolves upon them. 

' GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN SELECJING SITES. 

1. The site must be largd enough'and of the proper shape to make 
it possible to plan for an economical and hygienic building. 
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± Tlic site must be renmvea fi-om miisy stn^ets, fiutories. uiui 
railwavh. 

.i The ground should be »lry ami uiieontaminiited with eily refuse. ' 
It should l>e fairly level uiul in a safe environment. 
r 4. A lot that will i>ermit, the placing of a building with the long 
sales facmg dirwtly east and west.pt her things epual, is a much 
naae v.aluuble lot for a whooi house than one whose long a.xis makes 
It iaHt\ss,iry to face the long sides of the building to the north and 
south, or an intenneiliate direction. We wish tt. point out in this 
connection that the laianl of etlncatfon of Wilmington is pwmliarlv 
liandicapiHsl m H‘lecfing proper sites for .std»>ol bt.ihlings. b.H'ause 
of the fact that the city stitvts for tlie nmst jiart run at an amrle 
to the canlinal |)oints of the c<. in puss. That i.s to .say, if the stm-ts 
ran due east ami we.st, and due north and south, the proper orienta* 
turn of scIhk)! buildings woidil be far easier. 

Hut thos«v wlm object to this statement will argue that lavatiM* of 
tins unusual direction of the stiwLs of Wilmington, a greater nuiii- 
Ih‘i- of r«M.ms will get the Minshine than \f the sireet.s r^n with the 
canlinal points of the compass. May we n*idv that this is true, ami 
that for homes it is |»iobahly as gopd an orientation as we .onld 
demaml. Hut school conditions imdte diffenmt demands from homes 
and other ty|)es- of bnilding!^. Since the' i^reet.s in gtmeral in Wil- / 
inington run from riortheast'to Muithwest, ami from southeast to the/ 
noi1hwe.st, all 4da.s.sr<Hmis with, windows facing toward the south/ 
east art> tnmhied alnmst all day on clear days with din‘ct sunShiid 
on the desks pf the pupils s<*atvd next to the windows; ami since 
.lesks can not he moved the pupils must he pndected bv closing , 
wimlows with sliadee. When this is done, and it> iS a luHt'ssity niut 
these c»mditions, those [lupil.s further removed from the window.s k, e 
badly handicappe<l for lack of siiflieient illumination on their kiks. 

But this does not .state the whole diflieulty. . - r 

When shades a i-e pulled «lown proiw ventilation of the 
through the windows is an utter imi>ossibility and the dead* 

(dfect of living and working in impure air must be sutfered i 
long. On the other hand, if a classroom has its windows 
diyectly toward the east, on clear days the whole room in i 
extent may get a purifying sunning Kefore school begins, and 
are necessary only for an hour or so after scliool opens. Th 
the rest of the day the shades can alldie entirtdy rolled up 
whole schoolroom flooded with nonglaring light, and proper 
tion can be secured by adjusting the windows to suit weatfioi v 
tions. men the windows in a classroom face the southw/st, wien 
the trouble with direct sunshine on clear days must be struggled 
witli all afternoon, and ventilation accordingly impeded foif the rea- 
sons abov.e stated. If, on. the other hand, the windows open directly 

‘ \ ; I " \ ' 
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toward the west, then trouble is avoided until during approximately 
the last hour or so of scdiool. Besides, it will bo plainly seen by any 
careful observer, who is sufHciently interested in the care of the 
children to f?o into classrooms early in the morning or' late in the 
afternoon, that, when these rooms face directly east or directly west, 
the whole room <;ets a better sunning than any other orientation will 
permit. Classrooms facing northeast or nortiiwest "t*t little or*no 
sunshine in winter and are consequently not as wholesome as they 
^1011 Id l)e. 

All this, discussion on proper orientation has been introduced 
here to show the absolute necessity of selecting as far as possible 
sites whhJi’Vill permit of planning and placing a schoolhouse so 
that all of the classrooms may get either east or west light. It is 
plain that to be able to do this in Wilmington the buildings must 
be skewed on the lot, and hence a larger lot is needled than if the 
streets ran with the cardinid points of tiic coiniuiss. We therefore 
recommend that all sites chosen for future buildings should take* 
these necessities into account and that the board of education make 
them possible of fulfillment by selecting large grounds which will 
permit of planning and placing the buildings properly. . 


. REASONABLE DISTANCES PROM HOMES. 


T). It is as yet a practical necessity to place buildings for primary 
grades near enough to the homes of the childien to permit tiiem to 
walk to and from school safely and 'without too much exposure in 
bad weather. Hence the board is limited to restricted neighbor- 
hoods in selecting sites for such buildings. But after children are 
10 or 12 years old they may walk a much farther 'distance to school 
not only without serious danger, but with physical advantages there- 
from. ^It is absurd to plan to place all school buildings as near 
as possible to the homes of the children of the upper grades, and 
then when they get to school to pay some one to try to give them 
wholesome physical development in stuffy schoolrooms, or at least 
on some restricted playground." It is far more sensible to locate 
*our buildings for such grades on lots big enough for the building 
and with ample playground left, even at the expense of a mile walk, 
than to sacrifice the chance for exercise in the open air by seeking to 
get the building within a few blocks of their homes. 


NOISE OP STREET TRAFFIC TO BE AVOIDED.^ 

6. The noise of a modern city’s traffic has, become so increasingly 
disturbing to schools situated near business sections that we recom- 
mend a careful study of the possible extension of such traffic and 
to keep as far from it as possible. Furthermore^ the danger to chil- 
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dren at street crossings in busy sections of the city demands careful 
consideration when sites for school buildings are to be selected. ' 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 

While the follotwng general statement, guiding principles' for' 
school Architecture ^d school hygiene, maj’ seem a l)'it out of place 
in a “report of co^dition.s,” still out of our sincere desire to' be of 
real service we beg to include them and content ourselves with brief 
statements without going into a lengthy discussion giving aclequate 
ren.sons for each and all 'of them. But since many of them imply 
lack- in the present buildings wc have thought it best to group them 
together rather than to' duplicate them in that part of this report 
which expresses our judgments on each of the-buildings: 

1. It IS safer and heiter to limit the height of elementary school 
buildings to not'inore than two storic.s. 

2. It is safer, and in' many ways hotter, \yhen an as.sembly room 
is to lie constructed to place it on the ground floor. 

3. It is essential anil economical to fireproof the'furnace room and 
stairways thoroughly when the biiildiiig il constnictcd. This pre- 
caution will lower insiiriince, as well as practically insure the safety 
of the children when the other usual precautions are taken. 

^ 4. I'here ils no satisfai'lory evidence to prove that fire escapes will 
effectively insure tlie .safety fif .school cliildivn. Such safety devices 
are better adapted for use of adults in factories and other inflam- 
mable biiildings.where numbers are, comparatively speaking, much 
smaller, and where .self-reliance counts for so much. 

r>. As far as possible all school buildings, should be planned and 
set .so that either east or west light only is .secured for classrooms. 

6. All cla.ssrooms should have unjlateral lighting, and, for Wil- 
mington, the ratio lietween the, area of glazing and that- of the floor 
.surface slioiihl he not less than 1 to A; 1 to ^ would be better. 

7. ('lassrooms for elemenUry schools shquld not be over .31 feet 
long and 23 feet wide, interior measurement. A room of this size wull 
accommodate^ 40 to 45 'pupils, and no ■ teacher should try to teach 
more. In high-school buildings a number of smaller dassiwms 
should be included, in which small clas.ses of advanced students or 
special students doiihl recite. Largo rooms for small classes are un- 
economical and objectionable. 

8. The height of the classrooms from finished floor to finished ceil- 
ing shouhl not be over 13 feet ; ,12J feet is better. 

9. Ihe liottoms of the mindows should always be at least 4 feet 
a^ve the floor, and their tops fxtend as near to the ceiling a.s pos- 
sible. These are very important conditions for securing proper illu- 
mination and the protection of the vision of children. 


li 
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THE FL00E8 AND UGHTINa 


10, The floors of school biiildin^rs must be carefully laid, and 
stantly and properly cared’ for, because their condition is a' vital 
point in school hygiene. The flools of practically all of the -school 
buildings in Wilmington aie in bad condition. They have been 
grubbed, until they have swelled end shrunken so much as to open * 
cracks, leave splinters, and become scruffed up genexully. All pro- 
truding nails in old badly worn flooi*s should be drivefi in with a nail 
.set, the desks removed, and the floors resurfaced with .sandpaper nia-. 
chines. After they have been thus cleaned and smoothed they should 
be carefully oiled with a good, light floor oil, being careful to put on 
only as much as the floor will absorb. Following this treatment the. 
floors should be swept d&ily with sawdust mixed with a little kero- 
sene and clean sand. Specially prepared apparatus is now on the 
market for applying the oil. It is very poor economy to allow the 
^floors to wear for lack of • protection, as has been the case with the 
floors in these school buildings. There is no evidence to .show* that 
oiling floors of school buildings has rtuulered them a greater tire 
hazard, but we know it does eliminate much dust from the school 
room air, and renders the building generally freer from bacterial 
life. 

U. The oculists have assured us that either a very li^vht buff or a 
cream colored w*hite with a dull finish i.s. the best color for the plas- 
tering of classroom, A large majority of the classroom walls in the 
school buildings of Wilmington are painted a dark dull green. This 
is a rather serious blunder both because of the great amount of 
light thus absorbed, and the disagreeable cesthetic result produced 
upon both children and teachers. They may in most cases not have 
noticed it, but the ill effects are registered unconsciously. It will 
cost no more to do it properly than improperly and w e suggest that 
* the error thus pointed out will not be again committed in Wilming- 
ton at least. 

BLACKBOARDS. 

12. For some reason a very poor quality qf slate ha.s been almost 
universally used for the blackteards. We could npt with certainty 
find out from what source this slate was secured, but we earnestly 
recommend that no more of it be used. In many rooms it has worn 
uneven and become so gi*ay that it is with great difficulty that the 
children can on the boards. The best quality of 

' black slate should fai ii^d and set with great care. Such slate will 
Ifwt indefinitely and will not change its color, and is the most eco- 
nomical in the long run. 

• 13. Blackboards should be set to fit the height of the dhildren 
using them, and hence when buildings are planned for the childi*en 
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of the elementary grades, each room should be planned for a specific 
grade. This demand was almost uniformly neglected in construct- 
ing the whool buildings of the city. The blackboards we found 
are for the most part set as high. for first-grade pupils as for those 
of the eighth grade, and wnsiMiuently benches and platfoi-ms had 
to 1)6 uiiprovised below them for the children to stand on to use the 
boaitl with any degree of ease. This is not only bad for the chil- 
ilren, foiW>^ janitor, and the teacher, hut is also a worse than u.seless 
waste ofjpubhc. funds. It costs not one cent more to .set blackboards 
he prb^height than at an improper height, but does cost money 
to build a platform for the children to stand on to reach the boards 
Ibe b ackboards for the first and second grades should be set 26 
.mho.s above the floor, that for the third and fourth. 28 inches, for 
the fifth and si.xth 30 inches, and that for the seventh and eighth 34 
iiM-hes. I* or high-school pupils the hlackboard.s»shoul<l be set ap- 
jiroxiniately 36 inches above the floor! In all classrooms below the 
seventh grade the slates need nof be over 3 feet wide, but a space 
al)ove should be left between the plastering and the frame for the 
slate, to receive wme cloth to which drawings and exhibit material 
nuglit e^asi y be fastened or removed at will. The teachers board 
should be 4 feet wide. 

JANITOR SERVICE. 

.1 janitor service in Wilmington schools is below standard, 

hough of cour.se we found e.xceptions. We believe the reasons for 
this rather serious weakness may be stated as follows • 

. (a) Until very recenUy salaries had been too low to command 
habits learned then have been carried over. 

' 1 I”"” ^ qualification or training de- 
manded from those who seek this employment. . 

(c) So fay as we could discover there was no organized effort 
upon the part of the school authorities to instruct them after secur- 
ing service, and no systematic attempt among the janitors them^ 
selves to learn new and better methods of schoolhouse keeping. We 
recommend that a course of lectures and demonstrations for janitors 
he instituted, and that they meet at least once a month for instruc- 
lon and for conference among themselves in order that their work 
be in a measure professionalized. They should be fufnished with 
magazines and literature bearing on the problems they meet almost 
da, y and their work checked up regufo^^^^ A gr^at deal of money 
could saved in the coal bill of the public schools if janitors were 
carefoljy taught and trained how to get the best possible combustion 
in the furnaces. There are many useful tricks in all kinds of neces- 
sary labor; , • 
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{d) Salaries are so lo^v that many janitors are forced to get other 
jobs in order to earn a livelihood. This means that in a number of 
instances janitors in the Wilmington schools are not at their build- 
ings during the school session nor at regularly stated times even 
when .schools are in session. 

{e) The payment of the janitor of a building a lump sum out of 
which he must provide the help he need^ T!ie tendency always is, 
in such case to unduly limit the assistance procured, consequently 
the work is in danger of being neglected. Again, stich a plan is bad. 
for it places the janitors of the schools, no matter how conscientious 
they are — and undoubtedly there are q numbier in Wilmington who 
are taking a. deep personal interest in their work — under a suspicion 
which may or may not be justified. It would .seem a nn^ Ixdter 
arrangement for the hoard to work out an adecpiate wage scale based 
on the floor space whi<*h the janitors are to care for. modified by 
special conditions winch obtain in the several s<*hools, pay the janitor 
in the larger buildings a sufficient additional .sum for supe*»*visinp 
his a.ssistants, and then employ directly whatever lud|XTs are needed 
in order to keep the buildings in the cemdition that the board de- 
mands. With such nn arrangement any standard of cleanliness and 
efficiency in the upkeep of the huihliugs can l»e reached which the 
community deman<ls ami which the lx)ar<l requires without securing 
this at -the expense of the janitors themsidves, who are, under the 
present wage scale, imdouhte<lly working on too close a margin. 

CHARACTERIZATION OF PRESENJ RUILDINGS. 

The' remainder of this part of the report will Iw devoted to l)rief 
statements concerning the various buildings. We have ii(»t attempted 
to make a complete description of the buildings, but have merely 
registered our reaction toward them after looking them over as care* 
iully as we could in the time at our command : 

School No. L 


Thl« 1« a three-atory bulldim; accommodating a grammar achnol. and very 
awkwardly planned, neceasttatlng a great Ios.s of time and much ciuifuaton In 
pnasing from study rooms to recitation rooms between recitations. There la no 
playground of ilny consequence, and the building In Us present condition is safe 
for the children only under the most watchful care. 

The Joists In the basement are Insufficiently protectefl from p<»ssihlc Arc, the 
electric wiring la a wurce of danger, and the ducts installed for a previous 
hot-air heating system have never been removed, i>eruiitting dust and any p«»ssi- 
bio smoke from the basement to enter ihe rooms. In. case of ffre these ducts 
would greatly facilitate its rapid spread through tbe.bailding. These should 
be removed at once. It Is in a very noisy section of the city, nnd is cloMly 
joined by old, Inflammable buildings. ' The floors ore badly worn, the basement 
too much debris, and the Are escapes are hazardous, aud especially la 
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ley weather. Tlie lluhi. In most of the rooms. Is insufficient on dark days, and 
from uiany points of view the bulldiiii; is unfit for school purposes. 

We reeomniemi that no mote money be spent on this building except to make'’ 

It as safe ns imsslhle during the time It must be u^d, and to dispose of it as 
soon ns possible. This building has served for almost 50 years, and is now 
I's badly out of date as a luotlern city wltboiit a .sewer system. 

School No. 2. . ' 

A 

1'Iiis Imllilliic: Is in n very noisy placts ocrupyiiijr n rnther clanKerous comer 
wben* tniilic Is houiiO to Increase. There is nt» pln^'grouiul of any consequence* 
nuiny of the classics are overcrowtleO. and while the bulIdiiiR is weil caretl for* 
it is on at) mifit iocntioii for a schooi. The toilet fncilities, espec‘faliy for the 
hoys, are iiisnfndeiit. No more money sliould be siient on tills building e'xcept 
to kcc|» It in safe n?pair. and as soon a.s pos.sible the lot and building sliould be. / 
sold. It, was a mistake ur make tiie addition to the old building. The lot* to- 
gether with tiie old building, sliould liave been sold at tiiat time* for It had 
liien been iise<i more t lain 50 years* aa<l could not be reconstructed along mod- 
ern demuiul.s wdtiiout undue expense. \ 

Scliool No. 3. 

Tld.s Is n miseral)l 9 old building. Imdiy planniMl. sot on a small fot, and .should 
never liave iiwii eidarwHj. ^ It is badly lighted and surrounded with lullam- 
nialile Inilidiiigs. TIk* Janitor service in this building, If we may Judge by con- 
ditions seen when It was visited, Is unsatisfactory. Tiie husetSent Is dark, damp* 
iitid insumclently protecteil from possible" fire hazards. New outside toilets had 
just bwu in.sinlle<l* and we take tliis opportunity to point out to the board of 
education tliat thought lcssn<^^s bordering on criminal neglwt is here shown by 
the fact that the urinal trougiis .(ami troughs should never again be used) are 
.'^et too lilgli to accoiiiniiMinte the little boys* and as a re.sult the tlot>r will soon 
Ik? saturatcHl.niid odorous. These things are Inexcii.sable* for it would not have 
<*ost omt cent more ta w*t tliis trough with the i»ro|)er slope and at the proper 
height, to accommodate all. 

The wusii froiii^lie .small brick-paved playground In the rear Is likely to give 
much trouble near thq^ entrances to the building during wet weather. An at- 
tempt to prevent this was a feeble and penurious attempt 

Nothing of any permanent consequence can be done with this building but to 
tear It down, buy n better site* and construct a new building. The old part baa 
now served over CO years, and the addition 30 yeara 

School No. 4. 

This old part of the building* now used for a grammar school* contains 14 
rooms, is lu nted by steam. Is badly lighted, in. that the windows are Improperly 
set and In tw'o adjoining sides of the classrooms. The old part of the building 
was erected 68 years ago* while the addition dates back 38 yeara The base- 
ment is dark and damp* the floors are very dry, and should be oiled. It is not 
a flt place for a school building, and while the walls of the buildings are in lair 
condition It would be bad economy to spend more on this building than vjlU 
care for the necessary upkeep. It would cost almost as much to transform it 
Into a satisfactory building as to conslruct a new one according to approved 
plans. Here again In this building care must be taken to reduce the Are hazard 
to the lowest possible terms. Also the basement should be kept cledf^f all 
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debris, the jolst-s over the fiirnnee shoiiUI I»e well protected, the cinders and 
ashes shciuld he removed with the utmost pains, and all waste iiap«»r and other 
comtnistlhle muter la I shouhl Im» dally eannl for. The new form of outside 
toilets seem now In ko«h 1 rtmdltlon, hut constant nire will he iiert»ssary during; 
extremely cold weather to ktvp the water In all pl|ws and tanks from freezing. 


St*h(M)I No. 5. 

There were ahont *J*J.*» pttplls eiiroIhHl In this huildlng. It is an S-moin 
hiiihling with one elu.ssnHtni now uiius«m1. It Is (i«»ift<Hl hy st»*ani with ordinary 
steam pl|K»s (H»timH*t«sl up aIon;r the' walls to .serve as radiators. Hdeaust' of the 
mild weather prevailing dtirlng the survey we are, of eours**, unuhle to s|H*ak 
exiswlnieiitully emavriilng the elTeetlveiiess of the nidlntlon. Theoretically It 
does not ineasuh^ up to the nHiulreinents In windy, cold weather, and we sug- 
gest that sjiytdal attention he given to this isisslhle weakness in severe weather. 
The hasiunent is merely u dark, hadly ventilati*d cellar. Here agtihi we wUh 
to warn the hoard that tire prutectioii is lussled esiKvIully betwt*eii the smoke- 
pl|M» and thectdiing aliove. 

Tin; elassHHiins have the usual, disadvantages due to hlhiteijil llglitlng 
Kither^the teaeher must face the light, nr the pupils must fa<v It. 

The lM»ys* toilef was fmind In a ve^^ Imd eondition, there being no urinal, pro-^ 
\lde«l, and. of <*our!:U‘. th»» Ihsir and were wet and nasty. 4 ThlA tyiM» of out- 

side toilet (girls* tinlet IneliahHlI Is most dlsagrec*ahle in cold nnd inclement 
weather. In warm weather the toilets slimthl In* tliisheil dally instead <»f oiiee 
or twice a wwk. This ty|H* of toilet u.st*<l In s»*verui of the older ImIhlIngM 
should he diwanleil and imslern siiidtury ones installed within tlie laillding, or 
at least where heat may. he secnr«»<l an<] the (diiUhvii protirtisl from Incletneiit 
weather. * .• *' 

School No. C. 

This is li small Iniihling er«*<*h*<l in 18T>;k hence nearly 70 years old. and was 
planned in accordance with s(*ho4dhmiso ideals dominant tit that tlim*. Thut 
to 5 wy it was plannetl at a time when little or no attention had hetui given to 
-school architectun* as such, and hence Is poorly ndupted to nnH*t the modem 
demands of .schcMil hygiene. It Is heated hy Iow-pn»ssnre stenni, of a Inler 
Installation. The floors are In fair eondition. hut In need of oil. The lighting 
Is faulty, as all of the’ .school hiitldhigs of that i»erio<l show. The windows 
are badly and in two adjoining sides of the elassnioms. There Is a snndl 

playground. Since this Is n snndl hullding nnd not plnniiiMl with a view to C 
. farther eninrgimient,. It should In* nhatidoned ns siain as |»ossihle. It Is 
Judgment that no iitteinpr .should he made to ‘enlarge either of thew» buildings. 

School No. 7. 

This building represents perhaps the most archaic type of school building In 
the city. It Is S-stories high, with hut two classrooms on each fl<wr. The stairs 
are steep and the classrooms are lighted fnmi three sides, making It lmix>ssihle 
to seat the children to get propt*r light on their work. The teachers are com-, 
pelled to face the light when In front of tlie children. The building is In no sense 
fireproof imd It is easily possible In case of Are to have a dangerous panic. The 
walls are fainted a dark **mmldy )* green color and are disagreeably dismal. 

The outside toilets are In a disreputable condition nnd altogether unworthy of 
. the fine children and splnedid tenchrs making up the scbdol. The floors are 
dry and rough and need Immediate attention. The area ways are dirty and some 
of them Insufflciently covered to protect the children from danger. 
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Tlie citizens of Wilmington should not l>e satisfied to continue the use of this 
bulldinft. Every premutlon should be token to prevent flrt\ One of the doors 
leading to the fire escape wns found locked during school hour? 5 . 

We recomniend Hint this building be nt)ondon«Hl at as enrly a date ns possible 
for It Is wholly unsatisfactory for sclawd puri>oses. It has lHH»n In use more than 
(10 years and can not economical ly be reconstriicteil Into a iiKKlern building. 

School No. 8. 

This Is another old building with a later addition. It Is p«w)rly lighted and 
most of the windows wd so near the floor as to permit the outshle reflected light 
to shine into the eyes of the children seated near the windows. This Is espe- 
t lalf>- true of the windows in the classrooms on the first floor. If the building 
is to he iisi>d nnieh longer we rt»coinrmmd that the windows im‘ raised so that their 
iKiitoms will he at least four fi»et above the floor. The floors are hadly In need 
of pro|>er care, and the cold and disrepntahle outside toilets should be abandoned 
iiml nuMlern ones Instnlleil In a more convenient plm^e. It Is heated by low- 
pressure steam and so far as we could determine the plant wns adequate. * 

There is a very small playground attached. The hiillding Js In a nolay place 
lH*cniise of its proximity to both electric and steam railways. 

Sch(K)I No. fi. 

This building Is only 25 years old, and while It wns badly planneil It will prob- 
nl.b- have to bt' u^<o<^ for soiiip year*. Tin- floors aro badly In need of.rare tot 
they are very dry and wenrlnR In pinces. The assembly room should never have 
lanm pinwl on the third floor. The lljtht in the cln.ssroom Is faulty because of 
laid orientation and faulty pliicInK of windows. So far as we couid determine 
ihore is no way to remodel this huildinK without undue expense. We recom- 
mend that the doors should he oiled at once and that one. or two additional 
ttdict .scats placed fi»r the hoys. 

1 ho Janitor service of this hiitlding. If we may judge fnmi a single visit, is not 
up to standard. . ^ . 

School No. iO. 

Tlie ohler pari of this Inilldhia hns lM*en In use .TO years, the newer part nearly 
:i0 years. The classrcsmis In the older part are badly lighted and there la no 
way to render them satisfactory: from this or' any other point of vl^. ' The 
mhlltion Is better, hut has light from two adjoining «tdes. The outside toilets 
were In a bad and Insanitnry wndltlon, and aoniethlng ought to be done Immfr 
dintely th make them at least dcs'ent. If not comfortable. The basement is 
dark, bu( was as clean as It couM well be made. Fireprooflng la needed above 
the Imller and smoke pipe. There Is very urgent nee*l of a water spigot In 
the basement, and .safety for the building demands It. Drinking fountaiiia are 
badly Deeded In this building. 

This building should be used no. longer than absolutely necessary. 

• School No. 11. ’ 

The, older part of this brildtng was . erected In 1880, and amndditioii In 1900. 
There nre not enough seats in the girts’ toilets and the.boys’ urinal ia insani- 
tary. The usual defect In fbnestraHbn la obvious, the' walls of the ctassrooms 
are badly colored, the blackboards set with poor slate, and the floors need Irome. 
diate attention. It, is not' advisable, to attempt any reconatructlon of the build* 
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Ing but rather to keep It In good repair until such a time ns the board can 
command the means to supplant It with a new building on a much larger lot. 


School No. 12. , 

This building Is practically Identical In form with No. 10, and the general 
equipment no l>etter. The outside toilets, osp«M?IalIy the hoys*, were found In 
bad condition. The baiseinent Is . dark and damp, and while there was. s«*me 
space for piny It Is totally Inadequate. Here, ns in No. 10. some relief can he 
had by raising nil the windows upstadrs In the old part of the building In order 
to get better lighting. New sashes are ncetled In any ease. .-The floors newl 
attention. The Juiiltor was absent from the. building when Inspection wns 
mnde. 

School No. la 

This building has bt^n u.seil about 30 years and Is In fair condltlim. The 
floors, however, are' very dr>* aud need attention. The basement was elean, - 
and with proper care there seems to be no tire hazard in any exceptional way. 
We were told by the teachers and the Janitor that It Is dlflloult to keep the 
building warm In cold weather .and that It was nei'cssary to keep on .such 
days as high ns 15 {founds pn\ssure, ThC holler seems to be too small to nu'ct 
the d«hIs economically. The walls of the classrooms arc tlnte<l the usual dis- 
agreeable green. The blackboards In .some of the rooms are set so high as to 
make It necessary to hove platforms under them so as to acc<miinodate the chil- 
dren. This, of course, was simply lack of Information on the part of the 
architect and should have been corrected by tlu»se who pns.sed on the plans. 
The light Is had, because It conies from two or more ndjacent sides, and addi- 
tional drinking fountains should be set at once. The toilets are outside and 
the bo^s* was not In go^'condlttoh.' 

The co.st of n*ConstructIng this building to make It wholly acceptable would 
be too great to warrant such a recommendation. 

School No. 14. 


This Is practically a duplicate of Nos. 10 and 12. though the older part was 
built a few years later than the older parts of these. The same sort of addi- 
tion was also made In 1802. 

The Janitor service here was markedly below standard If we may judge from 
a single visit. The radiators, as In the similar buildings mentioned, consist 
of ordinary steam pipes stretched across the room. Tbesp are never satlsfac- 
,tory and the teachers conqilalned of lack of heat In cold weather. The sashes 
In the old# part of the building are In a very bad condition, some of them 
Indeed were so badly worn os to make It doubtful whether they will hold the 
glass much longer. When these are replaced the windows should be set higher 
If this building is to be used much .longer. The boiler room Is not sufficiently 
protected from fire, especially directly above the smoke plfie and the boiler. 
There are Insufficient drinking fountains and those now supplied are set too 
high. The outflow from the drinking fountains spreads out on the walk, and 
during freezing weather this will of necessity make much trouble from Icy 
walks. Besides, even at other tlme&, this outflow makes a sloppy appearance 
about the entrance. This can easily be corrected by setting underground drain 
to lead the water to the street, The boys* toilet is in very bad condition and 
should be condemned at once It la simply a foul cesspool and unfit, for the use 
of ai^ one. . ' 
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This hulldlnff has been In use 45 years, ^-as built accordinR to models of that 
day. and of ('parse was badly orientated, with windows on two or three sides 
of the classrooms, and incorrectly set. The floors need attention, for they are 
very (iry and wearioR. The hoatlnR system was complained of. and there is a 
rc'al Are hazard bore unless the utmost care is taken. Ashes had" accumulated 
to an unwarranted anionnt, l>nt were belnR removed when the inspection was 
made. FireprooAnR al>ove tlie boiler and tlie smoke pipe la needed at once. 
Xhe most that can he done with this buiidinfris to treat the floors at once, fire* 
proof as Indicated, stv that ashes are removed dally, keep the basement free of 
dt^lirls, and Ret rid of this butldinR as soon as pf»sMlhIe. 

School No. IG (Howard Colored HIrIi School). 

This luiildlnR is iise(l for colored pupils of the klnderRorten, the elementary 
grades, and the hiRh school. It is siTiously overcrowded. Is a dauReruus fire 
' triij* heernis* of the lark of halls, the us(f of jjas in the basement, and gen- 
cral condiiien of tlm' Itaseiuent. Its prestmt most awkward arranRcmer.c of 
r(H>ms ims n'snitHi from additions td an old ImlldinR whidvwaa originally very 
poorly i>Inmiod. The only Just, safe, and economical thing to do with this 
building is to sell It or tear It down. It is wholly unfit fur the purposes now 
UiiiMi and is a real menace as well. 


School No. It. 

This- building, which has been used nearly 40 years. Is badly placed on a 
small lot in low. wTt Inml. and 1s not a fit building in many respects. The 
boys' toilet Is not supplied with a urinal* and as a result it was In a very nasty 
condition. Tlje fenc'o in the rear, fw'pnrating the boy.s* side from the girls' side, 
was l»roken. and we are sure Indectmcles are perpetrafiMl as a result. In fact, 

WT ohserviM such while making the Inspection. This could be' repaired in u ’ 
fow mlniifcs. and why it was left so we can not understand. As soon *is possible 
ttls building should be sold for other purposes. 


School No. 18 (colored). 


Tills building, uaed for colored (fhlldrefi. Is situated lir a very Insanitary 
neiirhhorhood and Is totally unfit for school purposes. The lot fs small and 
wot. the rooms are very dark and heated by stoves. The building was badly 
planmul and constructed nearly 40 years ago. There are outside pit toilets. 
The hulldirig was about as clean as conditions permitted. There is nothing to 
do with this building but to abandon It at the very first opportunity. 

School No. 10, 


ThI* hiilldin^ I* In a fair atate of repair but, like all otheni of Ita kind, waa 
bjdly planned. There la nothing to do hut keep It In good repair and' bide 
the time when aomething better can be had. - 

'We wish to auggeat that the boiler room should be made safer b.v Are- 
proofing the Joists gbove the holler and especially above the smoke plp«L. The 
basement Is dark and rather ^mp. The toilets are outside and not. con- 
noted with the sewers. Thto condition should be rembdied at once. There 
are many old desks and other dbhrla In the basemenh This material ahould 
lie taken out. The floors ne^ attention. . 
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&-bool No. 2a 

This building, like No. Ml. is in a fair condition, but Iwdly pinnnni. It ba* 
been used 38 years. Tbe only change or recoastriictlon we deem iidrisable in 
tills building la. If tiossihle. to lift tlie d'iiiiluws at least Itl liiolns higher. This 
. would give' much relief In the way of illuininatinn and esitocliilly idiielib 
■the eyes of the children from iiiueh outside reflected light. The walls are of 
the usual dark-green «dor ami absorli iiim b light. Moreover they olfend everv 
«ense of esthetic luste. 

There are not enough seats in the tolfols either for the girls or the Itoys, 
es|iecially the latter. The urinal (rmtgtr Is lalorous and bad. The floors need 
atleiitloii. Tf the hnsement wer«> ceaienleil a very ii.sefnl idarrooui amid lie 
made fur bad weather. This building is worth this outlay. 

• 

School No. 21 (culorcil). 

This building, ejected In 1801. Is used for cidort'd rhildren. There were 
about 200 children In attomlance; none nhove.tbe sixth grade. The hhilding 
wna In a fair state of reiailr, but the Janitor service InefllHejit. The Janitor 
was away and the fumaci- nsiin was I.H-kcl when lns|KS-tlon was nmd.v The 
basement In the boys’ toilet was damp and unsatisfaclnry. - There were aome 
new toilet stools and tanks. storai in this basement. -They should he taken 
out and put to use In some other tmihling. The lighting was faulty, hut can 
not be changiHl ecoiiomienlly. The tioora need attention. 

Schtsd X«i. 22 (colored). 

This Is a rather curiously plannal building, and while it has a coninimlhaiK 
g>-ninasluni-nssetnbly hail, the classmoths are ill adapted for schmd purpos»-s 
The Janitor was away from the building, the fumace-rooni d.mr was lo<ke,l 
and the principal could not find it key to unlmk It. We were tohl that this 
Janitor had “another Job ami was away from the sclnml huijillng much of 
the acbmd day.” This, we stibinlt, la totally unsafe, and such a state of affairs 
Is unworthy of tbe city. The floors need attention. There Is apparetillv 
nothing to be done with this building but to keep It In repair and tiiake the 
most of a rather awkward arrangement. It can not he reconstructed coo- 
nomically , or additions made, for the lot Is too small ami tbe environment un- 
suitable. 

School No. 23. 

This bulldllig Is one of the newer buildings, ere<-ted In JOOe. It Is In fair 
condition and wWle l)Ctter planned than most of tbe buildings In the city la 
Mt Improperly on tbe lot There is a chance here to add to the school grouml 
by purchasing the adjoining property. This should be «Iobe at once for this 
section of tbe city Is developing rapidly and more classrooms wlll.be needed 
soon. Two-thirds of. tbe basement on tbe north side should be partitioned off 
l^m the coal bln, cemented and used as a-playroom In bad weather. The Iron 
beams and posts In the basement are badly In need of paint Electric wiring 
should be Installed and tbe windows and floors put In order. 


r" 


School No. 24. 


This Is one of the better buildings of the dty but Is overcrowded. The tran- 
nms above the windows are nailed, and this makes ventilation dlfficuU. Thwe 
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bo put In onlor mid uwd Instoiid of the short windows. tho.snwH 
ns.n.s now boinB used as cla«M^.,„s „ro very dark and should not is. S 

^h"Ti il "«’** •»»**' nnlfli-lal -and natural. >lor.* olooirlo lights 

should be inatalbd I.«n.e.llntel.v. The ihs.ni are In had .s.ndlilon and * Imuld 
Is. p.ne over at ouce. No further a.ldltlons should be n.a.Io to this b.dhiC 

School No. 2iS. 

I.^dm‘2*' «”«> ".'•'•m iJds biilhUnK. pnrily .lue to crowaing 

•■a hi (trounds four isirtablo uno vliiii.sr,Nini luilldlnpi. .Viid miiv we say here 

"i .1 “it* TV’"''"''’''*'' '''*'''* I’ht'nsrfroiu the |H>mt of vlexv of proper 

IlL'hiliitf. .The hulldlncs were fairly . lout with due rare ws ui safe eno.»h 

freia tliv bawtrds; hut a sudden frtirht or siniu|SHh. her.. ndKht la- verv dlstw^ 

h^- iKhf'and 

UM ana the loilot rtxuiis im* iinmNu^ssurilv Inl'in* t i.. i i 

'>■, ««. bbi T„.. li.? 

Nitt ill this eliy was In with this srhoid. The llo..rs should is. 

lreale.1 •uul kept 'la |„.,ier n.aditlon. "u-.ra should Ir. 

s^HhkiI So. 2G. 

The l.itlfdluK known as No. 2d Is biidl.r' slluat.sl near a taarshv plaoo usotl a. 

.«nT* "n slHti’il that at times the odor^^fron. refuse 

tlirrc was quite (Ifiifl^rrecahle at the achoolhoiiso in iiti 

hi reiRtlr until other housInK arranaetnenls eaif he made T^ ,hu enu r 

;l !'LrT''' r" "• ;;; .rbo^ 

•o..r T"/ "" '* ^"'rtltlon. walks laid and the reialnluir wall 

:::zrs;;z ;:kr:::;aiS'"‘'"^“^- - -- 

School No. 27. 

inrih?.'irvt' zirtSrforr^ ""* 

ta. iH.st <i.|H.rti>nlty for play uiul recreoihm of anv hulldini; in tho ,.n. 

-..■rr'raliuttr;?^ 

«r “:;^.^ni.:s.r.s ;:5 

ulfc wIlTrT’* "" nvruilsslhle J 

School No. 28. ^ 


b 
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ties tor the boys are Inadeqiia^, there beinp but six seats with ^ boys attend* 
liip. This toilet in nddltioiiWs very dark and Insanitary. Additional llpht, 
ventilation, and seats and urinals should be supplied at or.ee. The custom of’ 
shlftlof; the children from elnssrooni to classroom for departmental work makes 
inucli i^)iifusion« involvt>s the iniiH».'««UilUty of properly adjust In (x sent a to suit 
tlie i'hlh»n*n ;ni<1 lusvssitiiles t.renini<h»\is wear on the huHdinp. es|HH:lhlly the 
hall aiHl^vijiirwnys. We wondcnHl what wouM linpinm here if In (he midst of 
one of ihesv innnemns tmnsfers' a lire shonhl break out. or a false alarm be 
sounded. It wouhl Ik» n serh>ns sltinitlon to say the least, and. [t this plan Is 
coiitiiiut'tl th<‘ attention <*f the t«*tiehers slumhl he called to the danfrer Involved. 
While It would hnndh'ap some of (he teachers to move instead of the children 
l»eennse of the mw\oi\ i'linlpment, .still there is a inisslld ny of mueh relief hero, 
with h*ss risk If those teachers who <*an move would do so. Then, of conr.se, this 
«jnstant shlftlin; of the children mnltlplhs the possibility of spreatllnc any eon- 
tairioiis iil.<ense that miubr break out. 

The biilldinjr Is not well arraiiuiNl. tbontih it re(>reseutSja fairly >:ood model for 
the tlin when |i w:is leillt. It has Ikvh us.nI almut .TV yaers. The foul's should 
lie looktMl after at om>e and kept In gmsl condition. 

^ School No. 20 (colored). 

This Is one hf the best planne.1 hulldiiips In the city. It Is ii«ae.l for coTore.1 
chlldn'n and was found lu neat, elcaii i.H)ndltii»ii with the exception of the Nns* 
toilet. This should be put in a sanitary condition Immeilintoly. We re^'mimiend 
also that a cvmcnt floor Ih' put In on the north iilde of the basement, so that this 
spna»^iiny be utilized for indoor games during bad weather. The usual mis. 
take of putting on assiMiibly room on the third fl«w>r was again note.1. Tlnj^vails 
are Ufe usual dirty grts*n i'olor und absorb mueh' light. The floora are dry and 
need oiling at once. The iH'st* stairways sihmi in any elementary building in the 
city are to be founti here. 

The Janitor was ubsent from the building when the Inspection was made. 

School No. 30. 

This building Is the noxvest griiniiimr schiK)l In the city, and was placed on 
air altoget her uiisatisfaetory bx ns to size and .sIi:i|h\ It was pnictieally - 

sible for any- archlbvt to Jdan a gf»m! building, with the nninlier of rooms 
demande<l, f<»r this let. Mon> money was wasted, we imagine, in this building 
because of the nec'essity of making It fit thi.s lot than would have Ikh'ii nmlwl t« 
buy a go<Nl site somewhere In thia nelghln»rho.wi. The building Is mov over 
crowded. There is no chance to reconstruct or enlarge this Imildlng. The light 
Jng is troublesome, but, possibly, could not be prevent < mI. We notUv*! Hint the 
bottoms of the windows are approximately the proper height above flic floor. 
The desks were in good coodltloa and more carefully set than any eisewiien* seen. 

Th<& High School 

There are only two recommendations that we deem It necessary to make for 
these buildings, despite^ the fact that the classroiims in the adjoining sides of 
the two bulldlogs are-^ry dark. 

We wish to recommend that another story or passageway put on the bridge 
between the building, so that students may pass from one to the other one story 
higher. This Is needed to reUeve the congestion of the one passage now used 
and also to pravent so nroeb cUipbIng up and down stoira. Thla addltloo ^ 
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wslly Ih> iim<lp aiKl «t n sIlRlit PX|M>nse inxt slimtM U- ..rd.-ml iii ,.mv Tin' lUiora 

tliniu«lniut boHi hiilMlnas 

'V' '! !’*!! V* or iniikhiR hlRli Mi.hil biiil.llnjia four 

Morlcs high. I.0.1.1IS,. of I ho lire t.n*«r.|. hut more osixvinllv K«onu«. of the 

oxo'sslvo imiomit of sliilr oliiuhlfiK lmi>ostM upon girls of high soh.s.l ..go ' Wo 

•'* Ihoro Is iiiii.h wusio spa.-o In the umiox 

imhi.lo.1 In ol.mkr.H.nis xvhidi a.ro not iimsI to :in^ippr<vli!Mo oxtont mul m-vor 

* ’'»= "■'* I'tlMIncils US.S1 for hiKh sch.s.I pnr,H.s.N. .\iiv nrohlim 

should hiivo kpown Unit a sliidfiil must Imve some form of hrkor for Ills wmps 
and that llios.* o|h-ii rloakroon'is iinild not mo»-i the no«<ds. This plnii should 
Imvo iKs-n oli.H k.sl up and rovljssl l.y some lilglosi-h.Hd l.sn hor wlio-kiioivs what 
Is doiiiandisl. 1 ho hn k of sii. h;aHoniloii oosi iho oily manv ilioiisanils of dollars 
Fiirihoi iiioro. this ainiox sh iu^l hover have Iss-ii lailll, for Ihoro was liisiillloleiil 
groiliid, mid Iho ohi.sr.aous on. iho adloliiliic sidos of hotli l.ulldlngs woiil.l of 
,»s-...sll.y h... d.«.ia.sl to darki/oss. This iiiiMukc ulm.aii approilmalte crlluioal 
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APPENDIX. 


EXHIBITS 1 TO XXI. 


EXHIBIT I. 

WILMINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

GENERAL FUND STATEMENT. 


<-\s of .luDC 30. 1020.) 


RKCEIPT8. 


«* *!ish (bnlance .luly 1, 1919)__ $1*1, 001. .'.S 

itrvfiiueH, 1910-20 '587, 071. 52 

.Vi-rOUUtH liuyubic, appllcutile 
* to 1010-20 18,508.05 


ToUL 023,471.15 


DISBURSEifEXTS, 


Liquidation of nccountn pay- 
ablo, applicable to 1918-10_. $17,754.00 
Expend It urcH of achool year 

1010-20 000, Old. II 

Transfer to new bulldlnt: fund. 2, 072. 55 
Cai*h (balance June 30, 1020) 3. 507. 50 


Total. 


623,471. 15 


NEW BUILDING FUND STATEMENT.* 


i,\» of June 30, 1020. ) 


RECBtPTS, 


Cash (balance July 1, 1910)... $3,152.01 

Kf venues, 7910-20 43, 753. 77 

Transfer from general fund 2,072.55 

Aciounta payable, achool year 
1910-20 5,741.46 

ToUl ' 64,720.00 


DlSBVRSEMEyTS, 


Expenditures of school year 

„ 7 - $54, 530. 24 

Cash (bnlance June 30, 1020). 100.45 


k 

,1 


Totain 04, 720. < 


COMBINED : LND STATEMENT. 


(As of June 30. 1020.) 


BBCEIPT8. 


Cash (balance July 1, 191^).. $20,054.49 
RcveiiiieM, school year 1910- 

, i!0 031,725.29 

Accounts payable, achool year 
1019-20 24,839.61 


ToUI • 676, 119. 20 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Liquidation of accounts pay* ^ 

able, applicable to school 

year 191&-10 $17,764.99 

Expenditures for . school year 

r. 7 654,006.86 

Cash (balance June 30, 1920). 8, 767. 95 

ToUI 676, 119. 29 


‘Not Including appropriation of $100,000 for school building, levied In school tax In 
1910-20, but not as yet turned over to department of public education. 

*As prepared from existing data. 
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EXHIBIT II. 

fclTY OF WILMINGTON— BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Statement of Expenditure!! from New Buildinit Fund Account for the FiactI 
1 eara 1910-11 to 1919-20, inclusive, as Shown by Books of the City 
Auditor. ^ 


1 

Hniltling 

:iml 

oquiptiit'tU. 

Rontl 

payments. 

Total. 

Source of funds. 

m'l-n... 

1911- 12... 

1912- 13... 
1911-H... 
19H-15. . . 

121.0‘i.vf.: 

tiK,9l8. 14 
<■.,600.75 



$2l,0Tw1.67 
27,0<V2.;W 
6R.9is.lt 
1 4«,ti*i0.7.1 
^20,000.00 
58,684.90 

95,569.92 
4.1,169.09 
79,172.13 
48,924. 1.1 

Hoiiil issue of 120,000 and appropriation from city coiuicll. 
1 <0. 
l»a 

. .\ppn»priation from city council. 

1)0. 

ilontl issue of tl66,00<) and appropriation from city 
council. 

Pond Issue of 137,000 and appropriation from city council 
Appropriation of city conneii. 

Ho. 

> 

l^m.oi^v (V) 

20,0iS>.0U 

1915- 16... 

1916- 17... 

1917- 18... 

1918- 19... 

1919- 20... 

Total... 

.18,684.90 

9.1, WiO. 92 

4.1, 

.V», 172. 13 
28,924.15 


’ *2»V(VitVn6* 
2>>,000.00 

411,257.13 

100,000.00 

• 

511,257.13 


EXHIBIT IIL 


Statement of Wilmington Public School Property (Land, Buildings, and 
Equipment) as of December 31, 1919. 


Buildings. 

Total. 

Land.) 

Buildings 3 

Equipment.* 


\ $ 

€*XWl d17 fV\ 





C^ID^417, 11) 


8 |fk, 87 

No. 1 •. .1 

V2.347.0I 

3t,749.25 

i 

44 , 2 : 11 . 19 
25,766. 13 
28,671. 76 
4.1,;i08. 16 
100, W. 6t 
1 44 •>») 1 H 

14,9;rf).n0 

7.. KN).O0 

4, :i«iri,oo 
lo,<xM).no 

5, <XK). 00 

7.000. 00 
4,V.V).0<) 
7,3.*rtU)0 
6,375.00 

A Mill mi 

62.0. 30. <10 
6 |,lUl..'^rf) 
27,42*1.29 

4.5.. 322. 70 
36,274.00 
16,9K1.(I0 
22, 107. U) 
35,654.60 

55.449.. 'i0 

5,:t67.0l 
4;7US.M 
2 ,h 2 j.al 
3,27S.4I 
2,9.17. 19 
1,781.IJ 
1,617.74 
.2,303. .16 
6,073. H 
2,U52S8 
4,991. 5S 

XO. 5 ^ 

No. 9.!!. 

No. H.i ' ; 

I 07 ,vj.l. 05 

^ iff UUvF* 

’ ^ X li¥i nn 

«Xff Mf •UU 
a? |U |0 9J\ 

No. 12 . ■* i 

I 45 ' 872 ! 68 

^ iff Uv 

A 1*>fl M 

Of f OUOu oU 
Oii too tftfk 

No. 13 

' Qo 061. 72 

4 UU* no 

OOf lOA* W 
Ka 'ilCwt rAk 

3, <i2U. <S 

No. 14 :.. . . ; 

44*790.94 

2 *diit iin 

04f VO I* OU 
on OIKl lUI 

2,710.22 

No. 15.,... 

4'i lillA 70 

*f tJUti* uu 

JVf «lU 

2,991,44 
2 ,WS.M 
10,292 06 
2,3J0.W 

•f»> It 

No. 16 * " : 

(Ct fML*t AA 

Of IKN)* IKf 
9 Wl fill. 

t57f *0 

oti ue.t e/h 

No. 17...., 1 

1 -AAj. 

42 104.08 

4 8 U). 00 

7Uf vOI*«)U 
*11 il^A fVI 

No. 18. 

ILl^! 4.5 

’oou. 00 

«Hf ViO. IRJ 
111 >iQri INI 

No. 19 .' . .. i 

50 057 18 

7 snn iki 

Wf OW* INI 
OU 7AA fNI 

4\l4d.4j 

2 , MO. 18 

No.» ! 

42,726 64 

f,<AW. Uw 

' 5 000 . <XI 

OVf 4«>0*UU 

^ 4AU. 01 ) 

No. 21 ; 

No .22 i 

No. 23 ; ' 

41,700.13 

57,846.49 

56,498.28 

2 * 100.00 
•2,450.00 
2,080.00 
14 mifi fxi 

37 / 253 ! 00 

52,625.00 

fill IIH7 INI 

2 ) 347 ! 13 
2,771.49 

A 0:11 'M 

No. 24 •... : 

144 045 ! .50 

ifVfllO#* yv 

123,020.00 

57,339.90 

25,137.60 

*1A U7A lUI 

Of Ml. do 

7,625.30 

'5,41867 

1,80U3 

1,719.33 

10,62l.)« 

No. 25.; ; i 

No. 26. ;;;; j 

No. 27 ' 

65!75(JL57 
27,74k82 
28,7ll:03 
172 779.08 

2,992.00 
800.00 
2 ion lit 

No. 28.... 

9 oiiu m 

4i§. r%4^*W 

iUfi on 

No. 29 

96*007* 76 

W,UUU. UU 

4 anil fMi 

IMf 109. M 
ge mqu nn 

Hf^acLool 

I30|892iid 
428, 830. 10 * 

w, MU. UU 

•7,000.00 
2D-680 (Ml 

50f BoO* W 

121,558.60 

07U TJik INI 

4, 979. 76 
8,243.06 

on A'JH III 

Lot, 22d and Locust 

4,ouo!uo 

•Wf UWf* w 

•4,000.00 

•22,500.00 

#M«UU 

4o,hM.IU 

Lot,20tb and Waohingtoii Streets * 

22,600.00 







I Values Kiven In Report of Wilmington PubUc Schools, 1912. 

* Values forth in appraisal report of Prudontlol Engineering Co. of Dec. 31, 1919, 

• Approxiniate valuau 
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Comparative Statement of the Value of Sehool Property tn 45 CiUes of 
Population of 30a000 to 100»000, 1917-18. 


Tlitiiisantl 

•Irtllars. 


1. H2 
3.:m 
J,:«4 
2.17H 
.'I.IIKI 

2. ■.•"I 

2 . 4:4 

2 4f.:i 

2.301 

:v 

2. i-.ii 
2. i‘»i 
2, KiJ 

1,940 
I.VMJ 
I.SM 
. i.soi 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 
6 . 
6. 
7. 

K. 

9. 

10 . 
11 . 
12 . 

13. 

14. 

10 . 

1 :. 

15. 
19. 

21 .' 

22 . 

23. 


.McrofV; Ohio. 
Sr^rliienoW, Ma-w. 
l»**s MofhOs. Iowa. 
Hartford. Conn. 

Sail l,akct'iiv, lllah, 
iMiltith. Minti 
Tfiroma, Wash. 
Elizuliciti, .1. 

L\nin. .\I:is.s. 
Oklahoma fiiy. «)kla. 
rumon, oiiio. 

I’eorla, 111. 
rilca, .N*. Y. 
llayonne, N. .1. 
W'limini^on, Dfl 
Kvan.-rville, Ind. 

Korl Worth. Tex. 
SnriiiKfleld, Hi. 
wilk<s-Barre, Pa. 
Torre Haute, Ind. 
Ilintc, Mont. 
Hin^ihamtou. N. Y. 
Kansas CUy, Kaos. 


Thousand 

dollars. 

24 

4,602 2V 

2ti, 

2T. 

i,;t:i 2S. 

i,;i.v2 s«. 

I,.13H 

l,3ll.*» 

1,^) 

1,2.5s 
1,241 


1,232 
1 , 22 ) 
l,l!H 
1 1.141 
1,071 
UN) 
ISO 
725 
654 
5H6 
440 


31. 

32. 

33. 
:t4. 

36. 
3ti. 

37. 
:is. 
;w. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 
46. 


I*a!»aflena, Onllf. 
norkcHiy, Calif. 
Klim. Mich. 

Hay City Mich. 
Springfield, Ohio. 
I4iMe Rock, .Vrk. 
I»ecaiiir, III. 

(.'ctlar Haphls, Iowa. 
I'Hwiiirket. H. I. 
Wheeling, W. Va, 
.Mtoortu. I 'a.. 
Topeka, Kans. 
o-dikosh, Wis. 
.Manrho^ter. N. H,. 
.Montgomery, .\la. 
Salem, \fa-is. 
('hmtiuioojja. Tcno. 
Savannah, (lx 
Meriden, Conn, 
l exitiKton. Ky. 
.Mohile, Ala. 
(*harloaton, S. a 


EXHIBIT V. 

.Statement of As.seBBed Valuation of Property in Citv of Wilm!n.r<.>n t., 
mrinc’uBiVe.'**'*®*’ “"** >"*''*» for the Yeara 1910 to 


Fiscal years. 


A-wesved 

vahiatitm. 




Tax rates. 


1 


IO|0 II.. 

1911 ll». 

1912 13. 
1913-14. 
lOM-1.5. 
1915-10. 
I9I0-I7. 

1917- 18. 

1918- 19. 
1019-20. 
1920-21 . 


Vi2,.l3s,:tk> 
.5:i,8hI.6i)6 
.\5, 4.Vt, 2Xt 
67,626,338 
76,2r<>,:.8S 
78,771.6.59 
>Sl,:n)s.6.io 
' S;t.43 1,67,5 
H.5, 13.1, 225 
91, 70.5, 150 
106,666,025 


Total.* 


II.. 50 

1.. V» 

1.. 53 

1.. 53 
1.35 
i.:t5 

1.3.5 

1.. 36 

1. 7.5 
1.76 
1.75 


' city. 

Scbt>ol. 

11. 01 

10.49 

I.P2 

.49 

1.03 

..‘lO 

1.03 

..50 

.09 

..16 

.9.5 

.4<t 

.Wl 

.46 

.89 

.46 

1.Z5 

..50 

1.25 

.50 

1.25 

.50 


Tax levy. 


f7?f!,2fi7 
>27,4^2 
867,612 
9113. 042 
1,04.1,807 
1,077,217 
I,*«t«»S,csit' 
1 13 S, 2 SS 
f, 64.5. 674 
l, 6 ' 4 i,«ai 
1,946,103 


exhibit VI. 

Gomparati4e Statement of AsaesBed Property Available for Taxation. Reduced 

.®"“ ®^ Valuation in 45 Cities of 30.000 to 

100,000 Population, 19n-18. 


Tbouiand 
dollars. 
230, 409 
201. 787 
107. 840 
181,733 
178,000. 

172.000 
151, 436 

125.000 
114,602 
108, 053 
106,667 


1. Akron, Ohio. 

2. SprlnrarUI. Mass. 

' 8. Dulotn. Minn. 

4. MontRoraerr, Ala. 

S' 5^** City, I’lah. 

6 . Dm MoIiim, Iowa. 

7. Hartford, Coon. 

8. Cnattafiooaa, Tenn. 

9. Jtacoma. Wiiih. 

10. I^rt Worth. Tei. 

11. Baymttnali, (k. 


ThotiaaDd 
doltnra. 
106, 506 
1U6.000 
101,214 
07, 836 
03, 534 
01, 768 
87. 450 
82, 845 
81. 405 
80,800 ' 
80,487 


12. Canton. Ohio. 

18. Butte, koDt 
14. Kanaaa City, Kana, 
}£'• I???**; Waao. 

10. Wbeeili^, W. V’a, 
17. Wtlkea-Barre, Pa. 

it. sss'trv""' 
f asstsa ".w 

22. Psaadena, CaJtt. 
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Tliousand 

doitarH. 

S1.U12 2n. Flint. M\vh: 

80,000 24. Terre Haute, Ind. 

70, 948 25. Penria, III. 

79, 500 20. Manrheater, N. II. 

78, H33 27. Ryanavllle. 1ml.- 

77,514 28. Eltzalveth, N. .1. 

77, 379 20. Oklahoma City, Okin, 

70, 037 30 . Pawtucket. U. 1. 

75,473 31. Iicrkcley, Calif. 

74, 600 32. SprinKtteid. Ohio. 

08, 4H.7 33. Rayoune. N. J. 

03, 108 34. Topeka, KaoM. 


Tliouannd 

doilara. 

.58. 278 35. Altoona, Pa. 

.57.09.5 30. Moblie. Ala. 

54,762 37. CharieRtoii. S..C. 

.53,575 38. Decatur. III. 

52. 701 30. Blnahamtoii. .\. V. 

42. 41.3 40. Salem. Mass 

4u. 020 41. Cedar Raptils.” Iowa. 

37.002 42. Ray City, Midi. 

2!H» 43. Dexlnirlon. Ky. 

34.804 44. OghKosh. WiK. 

137 45. Mii'ideti, Cuiiu. 


EXHIBIT VII. , ' 

Comparative Statement of Tax Rates, Per Thousand, for School Purposes, 
Reduced to Common Basis of 100 Per Cent Valuations of Property Available 
for Taxation in 4.*> Cities of 30,000 to* 100,000 Population, 1917-18. 


.<'11. OS 

1. 

(5*ilar Riipldn. Iowa. 

15. .541 

24. 

Manchester. N. II. 

10. i»9 

2. 

Deg Moines, l*iwa. 

5. 40 

25. 

Terre Tiaute. liid. 

9. 18 

3. 

Pagadena, Calif. 

.5. 31 

26. 

Springfield. Mukm. 

9.00 

4. 

Rayonno, N. J. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

5. 29 

27. 

Elizabeth. .V .1. 

.s. 79 

.5. 

5. 24 

28. 

ORhkoah. Win. 

.8. 78 

' <1. 

PeoHa. HI. 

.5. OO 

29. 

Altoona. Pa. 

K. ,5U 

7. 

Topeka, Kana. 

<10 

m 

Little Rock, Ark. 

8. <»<l 

8. 

Kangaa City, Kuna. 

4. 8,5 

.31. 

Duluth. Minn. 

7. 14. 

0 . 

Utloa. N. Y. 

4. 81 

.32. 

Canton. Ohio. 

6. 9.5 

10. 

Ray City. Mich. 

4. 70 

3.3. 

^prlngOcId, Ohio. 

. 6. <10 

11. 

Meriden, Conn. 

4. COT'. 

',34. 

11 ifmiHf/toii. !hl. 

0. 43 

12. 

Rliinhuniton. .\. Y, 

. -4. 40 

.35. 

.Lexington," Ky. * 

<t. .37 

13. 

Rerkeley, Caltf. ! 

1 . 4 37 

,36. 

Flint. Mich. 

6. 25 

14. 

Rutte, Mont. 1 

' 4*25 

.37. 

Ilartford. Conn. 

<i. 1 8 

15. 

Salem, Maas. 

1 4. 25 

38. 

Tacoma. Wo'ih. 

<1. 00 

10. 

Evansville, Ind. 

! 3. 60 

39. 

Wheeling. W. Va. 

<t. 00 

17. 

WlIkeS'Barrc, Pa. 

; .3. 36 

40. 

Charleston. S. c. 

■ 6.00 

18. 

Decatur, III.. ! 

3. 25 

41. 

Roanoke. Va. 

. 6.00 

10. 

Springfield. HI. | 

Aaron, Ohio. i 

1 3. 00 

42. 

Moblie. Ala. 

.5. 9.5 

20. 

;i. 00 

43. 

Fort Worth. Tex, 

.5. 04 

21. 

Salt I^ke City, Htah. 

2. 71 

44. 

.Savannah, (la. 

.5. 50 
.5. 50 

22. 

23. 

Lynn, Mskh. 

Pawtucket, R. 1. 1 


: 45. 

Chattanooga. Tenn 


EXHIBIT VIII. 

General * Statement of Expenditures of Wilmington Public Schools for the 
Fiscal Year 1919-20. 

Percent. Amount. 

TOTAL ; 100.0 |«.54,«0f;. 35 

1. KXPENiUTUHK.S PKKTAl.NINU TO THK 

PRESENT W.7 .554,033.00 

tJENERAL CONTROL .SKRVU K. 3. .5 


Remilatton and cootyol • 5 

School election expenge 

Board of education and secretary oOicr .5 

Direction and, control t. .5 

.Superintendent’s office t.«* 

Enforcement of compulaor> cduciti* n .5 

Census enumeration 1 

Tnatruction supervision 9 

General instruction supervUion 

Vocational Instructkxi aupervislon^ — 1 

Amerkanlsatlan instruction supervision 8 

Properly superrlslcn 6 

Supervl^oQ of operatian of building.4 3 

Supervisloo ofrepalri 3 


• See detail tables tupporttna the above. 

) Hot forth in Wllmington.qity charter as supervision and oentrol. 


:i„ 50 i.oo 


I3,.5m.a> 

6 , < 171 . 23 
3,000.00 


5,657. 14 


484.00 

6,173.14 

1,899.53 

I,t$1.06 


3, 890. .50 



IXSTIU CTIONAl, SERVICE ***»*“^ Amounl. 

Day school ^2 

Undlstrlhuted ^ 

ElcmcntAry instruction 

White schools 

Colored schools 

Secondary instruction (hi|(h schiHtls) 13. 2 

Whire schools 

t'olored schools 

Uiffher instruction (normal .school traininf:) 

Colored schools o 

N Icht .school 

Elcmcnlttry instnictimi- .Vmcricaniuition. . ... 

.Secondary instruction- Vocaitlonal ! ' 3 

Continiuil ion school 

Part time school (in shops) 

^ Sewmdary instruction- Vocot iiaiul 

Kxtension school (day classes for adiiUs) ...... 

Kleinentary Instruction - Americunlzul ion 

rituPRIETAKY SERVICE 

Operation of school plant « • 3 

Elementary .school bulldinifs and grounds 1 ^ 6. i 

1*ndistrlbuted * j 

White schools 4 g 

(■ulored schools 

Ilifth'school buildlhffs ond 2, | 

rndistrtbuted 

White schools 2.0 

Colored schools.: 

Other than public school Ixiildimis 

Upkeep of school plant * ’ * * 7* 

Elementary school buildinps, pounds, and e«,uii ment . 

UndlstrfImteQ 

wh it e schools i 

Colored schools 

HJch'sehooI buildinf;^, P'ounds.and equipment 1. a 

Undistributed.,,/... ** 3 

White schools ‘ * \ 15 

. Colored schools... .*.!.!*.*. 

AU.XILTARY AGENCIES AND OTHER ACTIVITIES. .. . 

Medical inspection of school children . . .' 

Contribution toward lunch service expense * i 

Home and school gardens !..!!.* 

Community use of school bulldimts 

2. EXPENDITURES PERTAINING TO THE PAST 
.^ixed oharftes: 

Interest. . ; 

Contribution to word teachers* retirement fund f.. .2 

3. EXPENDITURES PERTAINING TO THE 

FUTURE^ 

Outla>^s 

Administration proper ty | 

Elementary school-proper ty . . *. **’ 5* 

. Undistributed ;.../. 3. 

White schools . 1.8 

Colored sohools 

^ OperaUon qf school plant distributed by school onmnlxa tions, total , (A3 per cent) 154 A49.66* day school 
« *i**^*^*f * ' night school, (0.4 per cent) I2/«1.05; general, 1334; AmericanliaUoo, {OA per cent) 
0,258.05; vooatloiial InstrucCloo, — ; continuation school, — % ' ^ 




8426,44866 

. B2.4 


408,613.03 


- ^ 13,477.56 


. 4A4 

317.019,13 


. 42.1 |27.'),(t7a50 . 


. 6.3 

4I,34A63 

... 

. 13.2 

86,822.25 


. 11.4 

75,205.58 


1.8 

ll,rilA67 ' ^ 


. .2 

1,294.09 


. 2.0 


13.19A86 

1.7 

10,766.86 


.3 

2,432.00 


. 7 


4,636.77 

. .7 

' 4,rS.73 



261.04 


15.5 


' — 

- 

101,213.44 

A3 


54,34856 

6.i 

40,071.75 


. » 

2,936.23 

* 

4.H 

31,422.53 


.9 

5,71Z99 


2.1 . 

13, 812.81 


.r 

530.04 


2.0 

19,969.10 



323.67 

r 

.1 

'^00 


7.2 


46,863.88 

5.4 

35,202.84 

1.4 

.9, 154.37 


3.7 

375. 53 


.3 

1, 67194 


1.8 

11,661.04 


.3 

1,801.33 


1.5 

9,762.83 


-7 -- * = 

96.89 




3,104.61 

796.99 

400.00 

' 2.8 


. 2.6 

17,002. .V) 

.2 

1,000.00 



. 8.3 

.1 

582.86 

, 6.1 

39,812.77 

3.6 

23,730u62 

1.8 

11,40A31 

.7 

4,67184 


4,301.60 


18,002.50 


81.970.19 

54.470.19 
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Ou llftys- r*m t i n liM . 

Hlgh'Schoo) pro|M*rty 

* White schools 

Colored schools ^ 

ProperVy other than in school hiiiMin^* 

Payment of debt > 

Elementary school Investment 

liigh-school investment 


IM ' 

•j. I *it,nt.v«r 

JH.RR . 

1 . -» S 27 ,.viu.m 

-1.1 ' T.-mOO 

a. 1 20, 000. on 


Does tjot include payment of short term loans.. to co\tr uny interim prior to receipt of 
revenues. 


EXHIBIT IX. 

SUIement of Cost of GenersI Control Service of Wilmington Public Schools, 
Fiscal Year 1919-20. 


PurtHKO'. 

j Total. 1 Salaries. 

Supplier { 

* ' j e\iH‘iw 

Tot all''. 

‘ I'.V'.fW.1. 1W lAi .Mg, 21 

tl,9dl.l2 I219..U 

m.Ti 1 ' 7 . 5:11 

Regulation and control service ‘ 

School elections ex|)ense 

j a,. 'll 11 . no ;t,iw.ri 

Board of education and secretary's tdihe 

IHrectlon and control service 

Superintendent's oflloe 

Enforoement of compulsory education laws j 

Census enumeration ’ 

j ;t,'iiii.oo ;i, iw.w 

1 w,;;2i.2i iMLM.wi 

ii,02i.2:t { A, It'd. tri. 
a,ooo.uu .'},ouo.ui 

22.5.71 7 :. 14 

1 4W .57 >41 71 

466. 57 1 60 74 

1 

1 

Instruction supervision 

General in>tructioo supervision * 



5,657. H i t, <109.55 

1,1H4..14 ‘ »M 25 

Vu-ationaLinstruction sifpervl.slon 

491. Of) 1 
6,173 H 1 

1 4<n.nn 
1 . 3,925.55 


Americanization instruction supervision 

Property super\*islon . ; 

FuperY'blcm of building operation 

i,lM.34 i 6125 

1,«99.5:t 

1,991.06 

.3, SWT 79 
•l.SW.VI 
1,958.26 

3 ’2 80 1 

( 

Supen lsiou of repairs 

:t2 so > 




I Desi^ated by Wilmlnrton city charter as sti|tervis]on and eoilirol 

* General Instruction supervision dtciributed only to day school elementary Instruction. 

* Includes tOti.25 Americunkution exj>eiise. 


EXHIl^TX. 

Statement of Cost of Instructional Sehrice in Wilminffton Public Day Schools, 
^ Fiscal Year 1919-20. 


Schools. 

V 

Total. 

.Salaries of 
sujierY'ls- 
ors, prln* 
cipals, and 
clerks. 

Faloritw of 

Textbooks, 
Instruc- 
tlonol sup* 
j^pHes. and 
r other ex- 
peiuies. 

Total 

$408,613.03 

848, 494. .34 

8339,736.66 

830,382.03 


Undlftribated ..i 

^,7(7756 



3,477.M 

12,316.88 

Elementary InstrdcUoD j 

;tl7.019.13 

43,128.43 

261,673.82 

White tcboolf 

^ ' j 

27.5,670.60 

37,336.37 

^,634.79 

10,800.34 

8,008. 58 
17,752.11 
11,120.96 
.9,783.60 

17,498.06 

6,044.60 

o,ao&.80 

7,828.09 
1,543. 76 
1,353. 13 
1,319.25 

1.575.00 
1,189.80 

1.800.00 


* 180.49 

503 31 
3a<..54 

232.30 
968 84 

200.30 
808.06 

BiffiUngNo. 1 i 

2. 1 

8 1 

. i=E^E^i 

i^,mo5 

9,462.29 

8)231.95 

14,9.54.22 

4,604.80 

6^288.84. 
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SUtement of Cost of Inslructtoiwl ^r^cc in Vniminrton Public Doy Schools. 
Fiscul Year 1919-20— OontlDued. •> 


Schonls. 


fwtructiftn-rCmitlnued. 
White schttols— Conti nuf^. - ' 
'^Pfrvirrton-Continued. 
BuUding No. 7 . 


0., 

10 

n 

12..- 

i:t 

14 

15 

17 

19 * 

2f>. 

21 

24. 

25 **’ : * 

20 

27 

29 

30 ■ 


To^l.* 


Salaries of 
suppn*i.H- 
ors, prill' 
cipals.and 
clerk.1. 


Colored scho<^. . 


SiipervLcIon 

I^iuldlng No. 10 iolompntary grades) .* 

21'!!!!;;.*!!.* 

22 

29 


Secoiidory Instruction (high schools) 7. 


I. \901.52 
0,004. W 
10,959 on 

• 7.25.V07 

II, 745.00 
9.97H 81 
8,323.29 
8,370.00 
9,439.45 
5.V.M.22 
8,08M.:tl 
9,531.99 
8.74S.1M 

23.300.52 
13,507.07 
4,805.56 
4,087.23 

23.705.53 
12,389.15 


8719. 50 
740.00 

1,539.42 
767. .18 

1,367.50 

1.. 10.5 00 
806. .12 

1.. mno 
.802.26 
704.95 

L254.no 

1.305.00 

1.257.01 

1,641.55 

1.425.00 
670.03 
632.11 

1,610.63 

1.445.00 


IVliite schools: 

(•oneral instruction . 


Siiitonfslon . . 

\5*iImIngton High ^hooi!.'.*!".*.*.*;"”;; 
' s3Ii2?** 'Vilmlngion High 

Colorod .schools: 

V^ionsl Insirwiion, Uoward Biih 

nC'hOOI ...... 

Higher Instruction ( iiornial training): 


Halaries jf 
teachers . 


14.912.36 

5,&54.98 

14,810:14 

6.169.17 

10.095. 17 

7.378. 40 

7.372. 17 
6,772.97 
8,221.60 

. 5,nnn.87 
L 062. 38 
7,814.62 
7,270.24 
30,470.11 
11,614.71 
3,062.00 

3.397.40 
20,n5.78 
10,368. 57 


Textbooks, 
instruc* 
tionalsup* 
plies, and 
other ex- 
penses. 


Colored school, Howard High School. 


I Includes gradudtlon expensee of 1297.39, 


41,348 63 

5,792.06. 

1 34,049.03 

1,507.54 

1,130.55 
13, 770. .**1 
2,846.21 

6.991.39 

3.715.40 
12,894.77 

1. 105.00 
469.60 

1,042.37 

1.235.00 
1,090. 02 

R50.07 

* 12, Ml. 66 
1,683.01 
5,496.76 
2,416.09 
11,789.27. 

25.55 
637.71 
119.99 
' 259.63 
309.29 
255.43 

86,822.25 

5,365.91 

W, 868. 75 

4, .587. 59 

1 75,205..V 

4,661..V) 

66,343.66 

4,200.42 

41.H.H7 
74,786.61 
1 

393. ,50 
4,268.U> 

**‘66,‘.i43.'66* 

» 4,174.8.5 

1 




1320.66 
309.87 
5N9..14 
310. 12 
283.21 
295.43 
144.80 
292.93 
405. » 
247.40 
371.98 
412.37 
221.06 
1,188.88 
467.36 . 
m54 
57.72 
1,409.12 
575.58 


11,616.67 

! 

7D4.41 

10,52S100 1 

i »387.17 

: *.• 

: • 




J, 294.09 


1,294.09 



8 Includes graduation expenses of 8227.75. 
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EXHIBIT XI. 

Statement of Coat of Inatnictional Service of Wilmington Public Night 
Schoola, Fiscal Year 1919-20. 



Total. 

Salaries of 

teachers. 

Text- 

books. 

<Mher siip- 

jilies u.<od 

in iiHiruc- i 
tioh. 1 

1 

Other ex. 

ttl 

Inst nit*, 
tion. 

TOTAl ....: 

tt3,l!lK.86 1 

! 111,023.90 

1975.56 

11,156 9:1 1 

142. t: 

ElPmrnlarv Irntruotli'n 

\ lO.TCAWi 

S, .301. 90 

975. .36 

I,l.3«.3i3 

42.47 

Ampriraniratlon lndnK'iiu:i 

i I0.7fl6.y. 

8, .391. 00 

975., Vi 

1,1.36 93 

42. 47 

to Vndi^rfhitt^ 

3I.V Ki 

215. 13 




building- No. I 

:ni. 27 

622. .38 

67.28 

79.79 

2.S2 

4 

l,.ViN.7J» 

1.269.00 

134. .36 

1.39. .38 

.3.61 

h 

AHO. «4 

.aIO. «.> 

67. 2H 

?.». 79 

2.Sf 

10 

672.27 

.322.38 

67. 2S 

79. 79 

2.S2 

II 

4ft. «9 

3K9. 7.3 

33. 64 

39.89 

1.41 

u ^ 

730. !W 

58i.no 

67. 2S 

79.79 

2.« 

17 

0!ir.:i9 

541.. 30 

67. 2.S 

79.79 

2.82 

10 

I.HW.7S 

A'Ct. 75 

100.92 

1 19. 68 

4.43 

Other than publlc-.st'htMil iMii.d.ii;;.- 

3,602.02 

- 3,036.26 

370.04 

aw S.T 

16i« 

ftstfVMwImrv in«tnw<9tnn . . 

2.432.00 

2,432.00 

1 

Vocational instruction 

‘ 2 ! 4.12. 00 

2, 432. on 


Wilmington 

1.. 327. 00 

1,527.00 


^ IfAWMin Hlvh flehoni 


' 

Other than public-schttol btiildiiu; - • • 

moo 

WkVtlO 



EXHIBIT XII. 


Statement of Cost of Instructional Service, Wilmingtbh .Public Continuation 
School, Fiscal Year 1919-20. 


tional 

£xtenMl(m school c)aHSi>:> (or adults), elotnontary in* 
stnicUon, AmeriraniiaUun 


1 

Total. 1 

1 Salaries of 
1 teachers. 

! 

Text. 

books. 

at her 
siipplie< 
■ii.setl til 
In.stnic. 
1 ion. 

14,636 77 

1 14,. vail 

$33.64 

I ai9.!i0 

4,;t75.r3 

^ 261.01 
1 

! t-t^ri! 


1 1 8^.50 

• ;n.64 

.39.W 


EXHIBIT XIII. 


Statement of Coat of Proprietary Serrice in Wilmington Public Schoola — 
Operation of School Plant, Fiacal Year 1919-20. 



Total. 

Salaries of 
engine<<rs, 
firemen, 
and 

’ Janitors. 

. Fuel. 

Oas and 
electricity. 

Janitors’ 

supplies. 

Other 
expense of 
operation. 

TOTAL *. 

£34,349.56 

$31,403,40 

$15,742.77 

$3,471.09 

$067.44 

$2,744,86 

Day school: ' 

White schoola 

Coloreid schools i 

Nlj^t school: 

iMinmral : 

! ^1 

, 45,395.40 
6,362. 11 

334.00 

3,256.05 

1 

25^821.78 

3,67637 

194.00 

1,711.25 

13,87644 

1,867.33 

3,51600 

368.29 

14600 

64680 

870.10 

117.28 

3,312.02 

432.84 

AmerlcanluUoo 
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SUIemcht of Cost of I^pri^rjr. Sonriot In WilminKton Public Schools— 
Operstion of School Plant, Fiscal Year 1919-20— Coiitinued. 



Total. 

Salaries w 
engineers 
firemen, 
and 

1 laniiors. 

f 

Fuel, 

Das and 
electricit] 

i Janitor 
r. suppllea 

Other 

. exprnseof 
operaUon. - 

ContiiiAtf ion M*Jiool: 

Port timp 

K.xtPH5ton .7 ..!.!.!!! ! 

ElpmpntfUT9Ch<Ml built] inir^ 

1 ndistributod 

While schools . ...!!!! 

No. 1 . Dny school * ' " 


1 ~ 

I 

■| 

r 




. 140,071.75 
. 2. SWA 23 

. .11. 422. .53 
1,49AK5 

if 24,571.66 
‘2i,'04H.*29 

94a 00 

jin, 174. 96 
74. 21 
9,2UiA60 
.544. H7 

j 11,437.43 

1 1,0^.- .Vi 

11.98 

1 1781.84 
. *7HI.M 

f2, 105.86 
3.0M). 18 

lion 

" 26a25 

160.25 

00 

660.00 





2. Day school 

3. Day school 

. 1,. 175. 74 

962.62 

41X04' 

294.53 

* ion. no 
.1. To 
8.10 




Nieht school-Anit riCHnifa* 

tion 

5. Dsv .t^hhol. ... 

l,0ia22 

e 37A60 
97A70 

720.00 

170.00 

66a 00 

600.00 
60U.00 
730.00 

27^28 

IU.94 

*30X80 



ft. -Day school 

7. Day school 

«. Day school 

83a21 
797.01 
! 1.01X20 

291.37 

219.54 

181.75 

3H0.27 

1 XV 33 

' 10.67 

} 1X20 

1X9:1 


OcneraJ 

64.00 

64.00 



' 

i 

Americanitai ion 

9. DayacJiool 

j 226. X5 
' 1.377.36 

1.56,25 

96o.no 

371.28 

* »7U00 
46.08 



I . 


10. Day scIkmI 

Nieht sclioob - 

• Ocncral 

Amcricani/arjuit .!!.! 

1,066.88 

77.00 

I.'V.V25 

66a 00 

67.00 
135. X5 

39XX5 

11.83 

*iaoo 

i 

1 

11. Day scltool 

Nieht school— Am rriciiiit 711* 
tion . 

1,381.30 

78aoo 

'*490.‘» 

* 20. on 
10.31 

i 

i ””.'!!*! * 

23a 25 

ioa25 

660.00 

a 

*7X00 

4.73 

i ■ 

j 1 

12. Day school 

Daw 

1,04X29 
1 f,Kia54 
903.01 

37K.\56 

1 


10* ^ *WlO|, * , * , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

14. Day.scliool 

rhi.no 

rjaoo 

1.57. T.5 

37X 10 

irxo8 

4.44 

9.93 

*2X00 
1 I.V70 

1 IX 6k 

*3X00 

1 


®*^**®^*“"‘'*”**'‘**^'**“* 

177:75 

i 


15. Day school 

17. Day .school 

946.03 

959.62 

18.AZ5 

1,067.92 

181.25 

66(100 

660.00 

IXVX5 

' ‘27i.’23| 
28.A94 1 



Nieht school— A racrictuiifn- 

lion 

19 Dav school 

i 


Xiaht school— A mcricaiiiru* 
tion 

660.00 

151.25 

400. K3 

7.09 

*.1X00 

i i 



20. Day school 

. 23. Day school 

1,159.74 

1,027.03 

730.00 

riaoo 

4.19.74 
.10X38 
ftNI.K.1 
476. .57 
214.11 



34; Day school 

• 25. Day school 

36. Day school 

1,993.26 

1,627.47 

814.11 

871.41 

3,14X08 

1,64X96 

1,23a no 
1,122. .58 
600.00 

166.43 I 
28. .12 1 

1 

1 


9t4IUUl« ••*....*,* ««••• 

28. Day school 

30. Day school 

Improved school I01.9 . 

6oa on 
i,.m 45 

95X01 

271.41 

68()..18 

651.57 

\ XI. X5 i 
3X40 

1 



Colored schools 

No. 16. Day school 

NlKht school -floncral. . . 
18. Day school 

2l 1 )av Arhml 

5,71X99 

1,131,92 

193.00 

3,523.37 
864.00 
6.1.00 , 

1,8X5.06 

304.58 

.1.58. 8K 
27.60 
* 1.1X00 

• 

XV 68 
XV 68 

.105.63 

978.26 

1,32X28 

1,591.91 

35X37 

660.00 

720.00 

960.00 

24XX5 



23. Day school 

' 3B. Day school 

309.30 
41 4. .8.1 
627.10 

XW 
187. 4.5 
181 


:::::::::: 

ITlirh school bulldinrs.-. ...... 1 

Undistributed 

113,812.81 
530.04 . 

6,36X74 

4,567.81 

3,033^66^ 

3X5.60 

639.00 

While spools- - 
WilniliigtOD Ul^i- 

Day school 

Ni^t school 

13,069.10 

6,l.'5a74 

4,516.07 

> 1.994.X5 

>305.60 

530.04 
> 101.84 

Howard Rl^h— 

Day school 

Nlchtscboc^ 

333.67 

31X00 

61.14 

30.41 . 


17.12 

.tiihor than public school bnildfuKs: * 
Night school— A mericanltatloD 

465.00 

46X00 . 





. 1 V*l^l***lt***i!? oth®** oeUvItlei. 

* Arbitrarily diftributed as applicable to nl^paohool* 




) 

.0 ■■ ,• 





EXHIBIT XIV< 


Statement of Cmit of Proprietary 5?ervice in Wilmington Publie Schools — 
Upkeep of School Buildings, Fiscal Year 1919 -20. " 


Schools. 

Total. 

Repairs 

fn.il.- yiilSf' 
llrit'iilrd 

1 A 

1 eipilp- 

ment. 

! 

Repair } 
and re- | Repair 
pla^mcnt> and 
of hoot . 1 replace- 
Unlit , 1 niciit of 

pliimHnt;! fnrnl 
e<itiip* i tore, 
ment. 

Tndls- 

trilMited 

materials 

(shop 

StOTt«), 

Other 

expense 

upkeep. 

Total 

$4A.W3.f8 ' 

1 ■ I ‘ 

SI. 42V 00 1I20.2W.S2 ,$H, 248.31 12.092. .«2 

II. 049.01) 

$2. mi. 33 

Elementary itchdoibiilldinf^. ' 

35.212 .^1 ! 

1 , 14 'V.nn ! io.cot.47 j 

: 12.294. on 1.54*. .19 1 l.OlO.OO 

l.%9. 78 

UndistrihutM 

9.I.VI.37 

1.140.00 ' 2.90:1.48! 

610.91 , .VV.». 40 

1.949.00. 

i.9.k;,s 




White srhools 

24,.175..Vt 

12.S91.69 

i 10,806.21 

9i6.t:i 

1 31: 3> 

Uuilding No. 1 

1.108.7.1 !.' 

i 8Kt. S.1 

1 . KiO.21 

1 •1.1. Ill" J . . ! 

1 . 

2 

h7.42 ! 

' 27. .Vf 

! .19. S7 

1 ■ 1 

1 *"* 

3 

6I.V6S 

1 49t.71 

62.87 

1 .61. 0.1 ' 

f 

4 

1,679.41 


466.61 ; 

[ 1,188.4.1 

! 2l.:t.» 1 


S 

980.9.1 


761.30 

iai.62 I 

1 90. ('ll 1 


6.7.... 

800. KH 1 


68.1.28 

111.90 

.1.70 I 


7...... 

601.83 1 


36.V80 

221. 48 

11..V1 i 


. 8 

497. to 1 


78 

170. ;i8 ' 

ion. 24 i 


• 

1.0S2.89 j 

i 

792.21 

257.84 

2.X) 


10 

878. 10 

1 

1 467.18 

34H, 12 

62. HO I 


11 

820.66 


S8V64 

12. 40 

222.62 i 


12 

60.1.1 



6.00 

3.V2S 

IH.9U 

1 

13 

.151. 46 ! 

r**”"**‘l 

1 .Vft. 81 

3 1 . •*•*< 






15 • 4.iio:.:i : *M4.40 . 


17 

1,31.1.2: • 

: Hyii.ai ; i.i2 22 



19 

1 ;ivt. 2:t 

: .18 2.1 1 297. 9H 

i ' :to. (H) 


30 

: I.I20.K1 

1 KK8.70 1 *232.1.1 

1 ■ 

a 

> 7H1.2I 1 

179. .VI i .K16.26. 

69.20 

1 26 . 40 

24 

25 

1 I,.i:t7. 16 

i 1.191.90 .J 

1 359.71 , 7i:i.41 

; 121. 7s 

, f 


47.1.7.1 ; 

! ,1S3. (w1 1 92. 10 

1 

27..... J 

213. m 

K4..Vi . I;I9.7.1 

1 2s. 'Hi 


28 

30 

f I.3S7.42 

512. 16 

621 6K 7.-.T.34 ; 

237. M) :)9l.;t6 

; ;i.6o 

1 4 'HI 





-JL 

Colored srhools 

’”i.672.9i"“’..vr.r.‘ 

649. .30- KTu's'T 



Building No 16 

' 3S7. .19 

151. KH 17.V 46 ! 

1 4S. 2-, 


IK 

21 

347.06 

290.611 

I 114.74, 17.^20! 

' 274. M , 16.07 

1 .H. 12 

■ 

22 

i 


9K 


29 

1 .VI7.6I 

1 -96.1.1 391. ns 

' 17.11 


ili^-achool buildings 

' 1I,66K04 2K5.00 

4,0Kt.0.1 5,9.14.21 

447 24 


CndistrUajted 

1. Mil. .32 2H5.no 

1 1 

740. K6 1.12.72 

1 1 

13V 09 1 

1 i 4Ht 51 

1 1 

While school*— \V i i - 

mlnfton High 

9,762,K3 ' . 

1 ‘ i 

.1.,V»I.22 ( 5,7.17.6:1 

297. CH 1 


Colored schools— 11 ou ard 


* 1 

. High 

9,689.00 L. 

40.97 j 43.86 

12 (Ml 

• 1 


1 . 

1 r" 


EXHIBIT XV. 

Statement of Cost of Auxiliary. Agencies and Qther Activities of Wilmington 
Public Schools. Fiscal Year 1919-20. 


; ■ ; ■ 

Total. 1 

1 ■ ' 

1 ealaries. | 

1 

1 ■ . 

Total....; 

$4,801^60 

■i 

13,710.60 

1 

IS37.9S 

140.99 

ICedioal Inspection of school children 

Contribution toa*ar(ilunrl»eervlreexpen.*e 

Home end school gardens.': 

3.104.61 

796.99 

400.00 

isi 

8SS 

537.95 

4. « « 

Community use o^hool biilidings 4 









4 Ho itoDu otoxpeas^ sppesrod ebsri^ to this Account., 
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Statement of Coat of Fixed Public Schoola. Flacal 


flittrjrrs. 



j 

j Total. 

Totsl ( 

On shorMcrm loans 

....... 


l7,OOB.fiO 

roniril.inli.n totrarhrrs'roMrcincnt fund * 



' H,r.l7.« 


E^'HIBIT XVII. 

Statement of Coat of Capital Oufaya of Wilmington Public Schoola, Piacal 

\ car 1919-20. - 


Schools. 

Total. 

Land and. ^ 
Improve- New 

ments to huildinjrs. 
laud. 1 

1 

j .Alterations 
1 to old 
i ImtJditirs.’ 

Heat Jffht, 
plumblnc, 
and eleo 
^ trical 
aquipmont.f 

Furni- 

ture.* 

Total 1 

Administration proi>oriv t 

Klenicntiirv schnnl nrnrutrf V 1 

S&4.470.10 

t.va'ii.7: 

•37.S4ft.37 

1 $970.90 

•0,017.05 

3S2.W1 

•m Ai>i w 1 




AftLin 


Alti*r|ii to liiiildiTtrt ... 
l.o(— I2lh and ttranca 

Strccu 

1<<M— anhnnd Wit>hini:iun 

Slrw*i« 

White schools ] 

ituildinir'No. I ..!!!!!] 

ntiildlnc.No. 4 **'*' 

Huildioi! No "* 

Buildiiift No. 10 .* 

Buildini! No. II " 

nullding No; M 

lluJIdlnf; No. 17 

Building No. IB 

Buildini; No. 2a *. * 

Colored schooJ.s 

^ Biitidini; No. IS. .** “ 

Uuildinfi .\tt. 22 

Hi*h school proiH-riv 

'\hiie .vnooLs— \V i I in i n c t on . 

HiRh 

rnlorM schttoN - Ilowiii'd llich. 
nojicriy oiUcr l him in .scImmiI iMiild.' 



I .zi,73o.ta 

.22,:«.I2 


9S|.,^I<I * 


22.2*.2.74 

-•2.2.V2.74 


tW.3* 

4WLSM 


TOO. 00 :nn. (« 


2S|..*j|i 

n ,4 iK;it 

114.00 

z\.m 
:i0. 24 
If.aO 
n,<iii2. \s 
2*. ss 
I.S2.U0 
:i«. 7;i 
297. S4 
4,073. SI 
l,tC*l..%7- 
2. 7,\2. 27 
l4.rH.V0B 


12 . 00 * 


It. 04V 09 


2S. VS 


! 

V»;si.*7f j. 




.Vivlvw't 


I. 

4.WI.M . 
M»2t..\7 
2. 74a 27 I. 


474.32 
»II4.0b 
- *2.VOO 
*^aa24 

»I7.A0 
’2ti9n i 
*2RM j 
*IS2.rt| ; 
»; Wl 74 


• Sat repuirs or rcplaorments. 

» Kx|)cnditurf.N from .\nu?ricaniz4tiuo funds. 


12.00 

ii’oo 

S 393. 02 

s,.m«2 


2 V 8 S 
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EXHIBIT XVIII. ■ 

SU(«m«nt of Payment of Debt of WilmloKton Public Scboola. Fiacal Year 
^ 1919 - 20 . « 



1 Toul. 

Payment PavmpBi 


of mart* 

of 


i 

«i«w. 

btthlji. 

Toi«i • ' j 

! ■ 

1 


125,000 

t'Ddisthhtitpd i 




Elpmcnury >rhoot inxYHimcni. 

iii(h<«rhtti»l ifivt^impni | 

T.Vw 
2U.OII) J 


5,*mi 

20.(100 


EXHIBIT XIX. 

Enrollment in Private and Par^hial ^hoola of WilminRion. Nov. 1, 1920. 


■p • Srhf»oI>. 

l-nder 

years. 

(1-14, 15-IM, 

IlncliLsive. Inclusive. 

1 • 

0\nr 
18 years. 

Total. 

Pri\'ate KchcjoUi: 

Friend’s Sohtiof. . . 

Towcrlim 

! 

I ‘ ‘ ' ii’ 

2.VJ 
' I*M 

1 

! ® 

!. 25 

1 

1 

• .114 

114 

Total private i 

! .'14 

1 444 



i . .Vl« 

Parochial schools: 

fit. iose^'i.. • ; 




2 

1 

1 

1 

(W 

200 

2»2 

1 

W 

24 


1 » 

fit. Ann’t. 

ft* |P||mK^K*« 



216 

I .11* 

371 

N4J 

W* oUlftlMUl S 

fit.Hedwic’s 

fit. Joseph^ Dav 

ii' 

.VK> 
fi4& 
. 31 
SIS 
431 
7.W 
249 
IZS 
20!) 

3 

A 1 


fit. Mary’s ' 

fit. Patricks, 

fit. PauPt 

fit. PeUr*sCalho«lrrtl • 

fiacred Heart 

St. Stanislau's 

St. Thomas...:^ . 

1 

n 

2 

2 

3f 

• 3X 

II 

2 

! 

11 

,^22 

469 

W( 

260 

129 

2ni 

Halatduniim 

UnuUne Academy 

Total parochial 

3 

X3 

4.33 

80 

130 

4,702 

12 

.'»9 

24 

240 1 


44* 
139 
. 145 

S.WA 

Orand total 

..r| 

S,2;i(t 

3K j 

"7 2 

5,6U 
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182^ APPENDIX. 

EXHIBIT XXL 

From a Report of the Commerce Club of Toledo. Ohio.* 

Thv uork‘8iudp-play plan in $omc cities, ^ 


i I : 

I .rf I 

I in 1918. ! * 


Winnttka, III.. .. 
Detroit, Mich 


5,000 1 All on modified form. . Favorable.. 

i 


850,000 ! 16 this year, 30 next ; do 

year; modified form. 


special remarks. 


Kalarndzoo, Mich . .; :>0,000 < All on modified form..! do. 


Minneapolis. Minn .; 
Paydnne.N. J | 

Newark. N. J ! 


New Brunswick, 
N.J. 


Passaic. N.J 


416.000 I 2 elementary, as emer* 
i geney measure. 
70,000 I 2 elementary in modi- 
I fled form, as emcr- 
C<*ncv measure. 

4:ifl,onn .9 ; 


38, 0*30 1 ''in raodlflcd form: 
platoon plan. . 


Prefers tradi- 
tional plan. 
i...do 


Favorable.... 


j do. . . 


‘70,000 2. 

' ! 


.do. 


Schenectady, N. V. 

New York CIlv, 
N. Y. 


Troy, N. Y 

Rochester. N. V.. 


108,000 ' 1 in irrealtv modified Favors trad!- 
foria . (i ,n:il plan. 

None .|o 


80,000 .1 in miKlifled form.. .. Favorable.. 
300, 000 3 in mcKl ifled form ... . 


New Castle, Pa .... ; 36,000 4 


Pittsburgh, Pa i 

Bewick ley. Pa ! 

Bwarthmore. Pa.. . 
El Paso, Tex 



504,000 -e r 

^ 6,0f>0 I AllftMT 9 years 

^3,ooo I All for 8 years: modl- 
; fled form. 


do 


77,000 


Tried out by previous 
superintendents. |n 
modified form; in^ 
none this year 


Effects saving In capital invest- 
ment, enriches school program, 
and makes possible the em- 
ployment of competent, traiped 
departmental teachers. 

Adiuits plans to facilities of par- 
ticular buildings. Teachers en- 
thusiastic abdiit plan. In- 
crea.ses seating ca|)acUv of 
building from 16 to 40 per oent. 
l^sed In thlnl to sixth grades, in- 
clii.sive. Junior and senior high 
schools, all on departmental- 
ised plan. 


Has decided advantages over 
traditional plan which more 
than ofTsrt disadviyitages. 
Teachers having had I year of 
siiccessfiil experience in these 
. schools receive 9 bonus of 5 
. per cent. 

Accomorlates 16 sections of 
pupils to .SPacf usually as- 
signed to 13 poiips. or increases 
capacity 23 per cuit. 

Average pej capita annual cost 
redtioe<f to -Vnotir .basis for all 
schotils is S42.51 for traditional 
schools as com pared with |3'.*.73 
for work • stud)* - play plan 
schools. 


Was tried out under May«>r 
MitchePs administration .of 
Now York rily. Bchool con- 

#ditions were then made ' a 
polittcul Issue and present city 
administration elected on a 
platform opposed to work- 
study-play plan. 

Batisfled with plan. Children 
get greater advantages than 
wittj old type of school. 

Work has neen successful to 
date. Present indications are 
that It will be extended rather 
than reduced. 

Coasldered a marked improve- 
ment over traditional pha. 
Hiicceas depends U{)on the se- 
curing of teachers properly 
tratnM to do the special tracN 
ing which this type of school 
demands. 

W’lll extend the use of the plan. 

Has decided advantages over 
tfadlticnal plan. 

Very complete sohodl equlp- 

. ment and program; per pupil 
onat 897.87. 

WiH’ked. fairly ^e* I In 3 schools; 
Is not r^roed with «mthiisl- 
asm by the general body of 
teachers. ' 


tReprintnd from School Life Aag. 1 , 


